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BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


In secret, Lord, I bend the knee in prayer; 

The door is closed,no form but thine is there. 

My hands I fold; I would not raise for graze 

Aught but the nail- -prints to my maker’s face. 

My trembling lips refuse to form a word, 

But by — ear each whispered thought is 
he 

My eyes I close, and looking thus witbin, 

Behold my weakness and a depth of- sin. 


I hear Thy voice— ‘Come unto me; confess : 
In me is strength; I am thy righteousness. 
Thy scarlet sins shall be as white as snow, 
Thy straying feet be taught the way to go. 
No human power can overcome alone; 

I am the royal road unto the throne. 

Come, lay thy head upon my loving breast, 
Thy load is heavy, but in Me is rest.” 


O Lord divine, my Savior and my friend, 

I read the message which Tby love doth send 
In smiling flowers, and in laughing breeze, 
In song birds’ twitter, and in swaying trees : 
I read Thy greatness in the thunder’s roar, 
And learn to fear Thee while I love Thee 

more. 
Thy rod and st: ff both bind my soul to Thee ; 


- Spare not one stroke that tends to purity. 


‘My Lerd, I love thee; wellthou knowest this: 
To do tby will I count.the highest bliss. 

To be like thee is my ambition strong; 
Purge me of dross, and blot out ev’ry wrong. 
Stay not thy hand though I rebel and cry; 
My trusting heart upon the wheel doth lie. 
Come weal or woe, the Master holdeth me; 
So polish, Lord, till thou thy face canst see. 


A LETTER FROM WORCESTER. 


The readers of Tue Paciric who have 


learned of Worcester in connection with 


the meeting of the National Council 
here in October, and through recent let- 
ters of your correspondent, ‘'S. A. C.,” 


‘may perhaps like to know what else 


there has been of interest in the way of 
special gatherings for religious and _phil- 
anthropic purposes. 

Among the latter was the annual 
meeting of the Worcester Indian Associ- 
ation, at which the speaker of the even- 
ing was General Thomas J. Morgan, 
lately appointed United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. General Mor- 
gan gave a sketch of bis plan for the ed- 
ucation of the Indians, which is simply 
to provide, with the co-operation of 
Congress, “a comprehensive common 
school system for the education of all 
Indian children.” Of the (approximate- 
ly) 246,000 Indians in our country, 


- about 66,000 are in the five civilized 


tribes, leaving more than 175,000 to te 
educated by the government, one-fifth of 
whom are probably children of school 
age. When one considers that these 


youthful wards of the nation are scattered 


over a Territory of more than 190,000 
square miles, the sums asked of Con- 
gress, $475,000 for new buildings, re- 
pairs and supervision, and $3 500,000 
yearly for maintenance, seem none too 
large. 

Miss Elaine Goodale, whose poems 
have made her name familiar to many 
who know nothing of her work among 
the Indians, was next introduced. 
Miss Goodale, a “pretty Yankee girl,” as 
one reporter phrased it, has taught at 
Hampton, and later among the Dako- 
tas; she told of the success of her efforts 
to start a day-school in a wild tribe of 
the West. She will probably be the su- 
pervisor of the day-school system among 
the Dakotas. Mrs, A. S. Quinton, Pres- 
ident of the Women’s National Indian 
Association, spoke of the work accom- 
plished, and urged the society to further 
efforts. 

Some of Worcester’s good people are 
also interested in evangelical work in 
Italy, and secured the Rev. Luigi Angel- 
ini for an address on that subject. He 
told of the growth of the free Italian 


- churches and schools even under the 


shadow of the Vatican itself. There are 
now forty-seven societies in the United 
States devoted to this work, and in April 
a union meeting with delegates from 
each will be held in New York city. 
During the month preceding the Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Allance, re- 
cently held in Boston, Dr. L. T. Cham- 
berlain of the Classon-Avenue Presby- 
terian church of Brooklyn, conducted a 
series of meetings throughout New Eng- 
land to acquaint the public more fully 
witb the Alliance, its aims and methods, 
and the importance of the Conference it- 
self. Twenty or more cities were thus 
visited, Worcester being one of the num- 


ber. A stormy night reduced the size of 


the audience, but nearly every denomi- 
nation in the city was represented. Dr. 
Chamberlain spoke of the dangers 
threatening our Republic, and of the im- 
portance of the opportunity now set be- 
fore the Christian Church to reach the 
people. He also gave interesting details 
regarding the working methods adopted 
by the Evangelical Alliance, 

A day of much interest was that de- 
voted to the annual meeting of the Wor- 
cester County Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions. On this occasion 
the ladies of Pilgrim church were hostess- 
es, and their guests were gathered from 
the auxiliaries throughout the county, 
and the result was a day which would 
bave been an inspiration to the persever- 
ing workers of the Board of the Pacific, 


for whom let me give a brief report. | 


The morning hours were devoted mainly 
to reports from secretaries and treasurer, 
preceded however by devotional exer- 
cises and an address of welcome, and fol- 
lowed by an address from Miss Burrage 
of Cesarea, Turkey, and a discussion 
upon the question, “Why Are Any Mem- 
bers of Our Churches not Interested in 
Foreign Missions?” After luncheon, 
furnished by the ladies of Worcester, 
and to which all present were invited, 
the afternoon session was opened with a 
half-hour prayer-meeting, followed by an 
appropriate solo, “The Macedonian 
Cry.” The most interesting address of 
the afternoon was that of Miss Abbie 
Child, the editor of Life and Light; 
she gave an account of the sights and 
sounds of Turkey as she saw them a 
year ago. An hour was devoted to the 
young ladies’ auxiliaries, and then Miss 
Newton told of her work in Foochow. 

Frequent references to the cradle-roll 
were most mysterious to one, at least, of 
those who listened to the reports, and 
were thus explained. Each mother gives 
to her society an offering, small or large 
as circumstances allow, for the little new- 
comer, whose name is inscribed upon 
the cradle-roll, and thus a double pur- 
pose is served—the treasury is increased 
and the little ones are from birth almost 
connected with this great work of carry- 
ing the gospel into foreign lands. 

Home mission work is by no means 
neglected, as the report reads at the sixth 
annual meeting of the City Missionary 
Society showed. This touched upon the 
various branches of the society’s work 
among the Americans, especially, of 
whom there are about five hundred here. 
But the interest centred in the address 
of the Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D, of 
Hartford. If his slight figure and youth- 
ful appearance made any one question 
his ability to carry off the title of?, D.D., 
his first words dispelled the feeling. He 
is both inspiring and earnest, magnetic 
and forceful, and the Yale divinity stu- 
dents to whom he has already lectured 
on “City Evangelization” must perforce 
be better able to reach “the unchurched” 
of humanity with whom they will come 
in touch. Dr. Taylor’s characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm showed in his 
Sabbath-morning sermon, in his talk to 
young men in the afternoon at the Y. M. 
C. A. building, and his fresh and vigor- 
ous evening address, In this last, he 
spoke of the importance of evangeliza- 
tion and the agencies for its accomplish- 
ment, five points being considered— 
personality, environment, organization, 
co-operation and purpose. Evidence 
that he believes in what he preaches is 
found in his statement that his own 
church has in it on each Sabbath seven 
services,and is open every day in the week. 


Though not so directly religious in 


character as the gatherings already enum- 
erated, a series of lectures just completed 
could not fail to be exceedingly valuable 
and instructive to students of Old Tes- 
tament Bible history. The lecturer was 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., who is pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at Harvard, 
and the general subject of the course was 
“The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament.” The opening lecture 
was devoted to the story of the discovery 
and decipherment of the inscriptions, 
and was illustrated with many interesting 
stereopticon views, as were the remain- 
ing four of the course. The second 
lecture compared the accounts of the 
creation, deluge and following events as 
contained in the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis with the same story as told in 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylon. 

In the third, Professor Lyon gave a 
sketch of Assyrian history from 860 B. C., 
death of Assur-nazirpal, to the fall of 
Nineveh, and later history of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy, as well asa fuller ac 
count of the kings who were most inti 
mately connected with the Hebrew people: 
The fourth lecture was especially valu- 
able, its subject being “The Cuneiform 
Inscription and the Hebrew Prophets.” 
The revelations of these inscriptions give 
a clearer understanding of the prophetic 
books of the Bible,and show their writers 
to have been men of affairs, and not 
without influence with kings and in the 
general political events of their time. 

The last lecture was no less interesting 
than its predecessors, being a compar- 
ison of Jewish and Babylonian poetry. 
An attractive feature of the series was 
the antiquities which were shown with 
the successive lectures. Among them 
were a barrel-shaped cylinder and tablets 
of the time of Nebuchadnezzar, a neck- 
lace of stamped stones used as an amulet, 

a lapis-lazuli disc with an inscription of 
ten lines and a Babylonian seal showing 
traces of much use, : 

Forefathers’ Day was observed with the 
real Pilgrim spirit, and several of the 
Congregational ministers preached on ap- 
propriate themes last Sabbath. Since, 
however, columns even in THE PACIFIC 
are not of indefinite Iength, it must suffice 
lo say that the day was celebrated as be- 
fitted a city of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and the sermons were 
well suited to their hearers. M,L.S. — 

WORCESTER, Dec, 26, 1889. 


- 


OXFORD, ENGLAND. 
BY REV. DR. W. S. PALMER. 


Nobody can visit Oxford, and ever 
forget the place. Viewed merely as a 
curiosity, it were worth while to make a 
long journey to see it. Hawthorne is 
safe in saying, “The world has not an- 
other place like Oxford.” To call it “a 
quaint old city,” is to give the merest 
hint of its character. In many particu- 
lars, even Chester is far less unique, 
Colleges are more common in Oxford 
than churches are in any other City. 
Twenty-two colleges are clustered togeth- 
er inthis one community. Students and 
professors meet one at every turn—each 


board” cap, and inevitable black gown. 

Sometimes, by a single step, we pass 
out of the quadrangle of one college into 
that of another, and sometimes it is 
quite a little walk from one college to 
its nearest neighbor. Some of the.col- 
leges have extensive gardens or parks. 
Magdalin College, the name of which 
Oxford people always pronounce Mand- 
lin, has a large park, in which are a 
multitude of deer. | Nearly every col- 
lege has its quadrangle, entered, in sever- 
al cases, only by a single gateway which 
is the only entrance to any part of the 
college buildings. 

Most of the college buildings are from 
three or to eight hundred years old, and 
the blackened crumbling stone of which 
they are built suggests a full thousand 
years of ‘exposure to winter’s storms and 
summer’s suns, The rooms within may 
be, very inviting; but the walls without, 

totthe uninitiated observer, are about as 
haleuine as if they were ancient fortifi- 
‘cations. Their extremely ancient ap- 
pearance is doubtless the pride of their 
appreciative students and professors. . 

In this matter of boasted antiquity, 
two of all the colleges are, I believe, 
the only {exceptions to the general rule. 
One of these two is Keble College, built 
of variegated brick, about twenty years 
ago, and named in honor of the author 
of ‘The Christian Year.” To my un- 
cultured taste, there is a charm in the 
fresh look of its ample walls, and I 
cannot help feeling it would be far pleas- 
anter to live in Keble than in “Christ’s 
Church,” or any other of the most ven- 
erated of Oxford’s meee homes of 
learning. 

Fairer and fresher even than Keble, is 
the New Mansfield Congregational Col- 
lege, dedicated last October. This is 
the first Congregational institution, so 
far as I can learn, that was ever affiliat- 
ed with Oxford’s Church of England 
University. Mansfield is built of a near- 
ly white stone, brought from a distance, 
which, it is believed, will never crumble. 
Mansfield College is what we should call 
in America a theological seminary or a 
divinity school. Its principal, Rev, Dr. 
Fairbairn, whose_writings are prized on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is as genial 
as he is learned. ‘The students of 
Mansfield are not numerous at present; 
but they doubtless will soon be all, the 
buildings can accommodate. Students 
of Mansfield have access to whatever 
lectures in any colleges of the University 
they may wish to hear—a great advan- 
tage, which results from bringing the in- 
stitution from Birmingham to Oxford. 
Sunday services in the beautiful chapel 
of Mansfield have thus far been ‘con- 
ducted by representative Congregational 
clergymen from various cities of Great 
Britain and elsewhere. Rev. Dr. C, R. 
Palmer of Bridgeport, Conn., who: was 
sent by Yale University to attend the 
dedicatory services of Mansfield, préach- 
ed in its pulpit one of the Sabbaths fol- 
lowing the dedication. The eighth of 
December, Rev. Dr. Allon of London 
is to cfficiate. Mansfield College has 
opened an avenue through which the vi- 
tality of Congregationalism is to: flow 
into ancient Oxford as never before; and 
through which Oxford’s wealth of sacred 
learning is to find its way into Copgre- 
gational pulpits as really as into those 
of the established Church. 

Nov. 28th, 1889. W. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
NOTES. 


FIELD 


Dear Paciric: Our highest memory 
of the week is the sight of the happy 
kids of the First church at their annual 
frolic. Our hearts are at their lowest 
after the Sunday outpouring of heart and 
the pleasant strain of the ministers’ meet- 
ing on Monday afternoon. Dr. Barraw’s 
invitation to see the games of the infant 
darlings was irresistible. It only made 
us late to dinner, when it were worth 
going without dinner to see; the 
“Church of the Future” playing the live- 
ly game “Going to Jerusalem,” sixty of 
them, bright little boys and girls, Oh, 
sinner, cynic, miser, you ought to have 
been there to see the wealth of childish 
joy and gladness! It made our Bearts 
ache for the old pastor joy—the sense 
of shepherding some dear souls for the 
kingdom. By-and-by we shall all be 
our Fathers’ boys and girls in the great 
kindergarten above. “And the streets 


of the city snall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” 


wearing the square-top, flat, ‘mortar- 


I 


free indeed.” 


Ministers are only men. Secretaries 


| are men, and it was kind of the brethren 


to give me no Union duty Sunday morn- 
ing, and let me go in to hear Pastor Mc- 
Lean, at the Oakland church, tell how 
we are saved by hope—a _ cheering, 
practical, strong discourse to start his 
people gladly onthe New Year of work 
for an everlasting - kingdom. Happy 
man! Fortunate people! . 

Sunday afternoon found us in the 
Good Will Branch church. Some one 
said his creed was to love God and little 
children. Good so far as it goes! Who 
does that will do more—will love men 
and life, and be on the way to eternal 
life. “Good dog Don” did service again 
as a teacher of obedience for the little 
children, and they sang so sweetly ‘Jesus 
Loves Even Me” that we told them of 


P. P. Bliss’ life an4 death. This was: 


his favorite hymn. 

The thriving Sunday-school voted to 
put a fine Bible on the pulpit the Market- 
street church are building for Palermo. 
Do you ask when your strolling Union 
servant will stop writing and talking 
Palermo. When you will show him a 
better church and colony, or put the price 
of its completion in his hand without go- 
ing to the bleak hills of New Hamp- 
shire or the deserted farms of Vermont 
for the money. Palermo peculiarly ap- 
peals to California, 

The bright company of youth in the 
choir and church service in the evening 
stirred my heart to rejoice in the liberty 
in which they are growing up in the 
Congregational fold. A bright Southern 
minister once told me of an old black 
Presbyterian mammy, who boastfully 
said to the child she was instructing in 
the doctrines of the church, ‘De Meth- 
odists dey cry fire, and de Baptists dey 
cry water, but de cry of the Presbyte- 
rian is order.” The touch of the century 
is on these youths of privilege, and their 
cry is Liberty. 

It makes a deal of difference in a life- 
time where one is trained. May heaven, 
this New Year, march all our dear youth 
on to larger liberty in the King’s service. 
“If the Son make you free, ye shall be 
EpwIn S. WILLIAMS. 


‘MINCE PIES. 


The recipe for mince pie which ap- 
peared in our lastissue has been called to 
our attention again and again during 
the past week, and has called out the fol- 
lowing protest, which we most fully en- 
dorse. We do not know how it slipped 
into our paper. We publish in the same 
office with The Prohibitionist, but don’t 
think it wastheir copy. “A word to the 
the wise,” you know; we will try to see 
to it that such stuff is not published in 


| THE PAciFic again, 


‘CAMPBELL, SANTA CLARA Co,)} 
Jan. 4, 1890. 

“Dear Paciric: As a housekeeper 
who endeavors to have the cooking in 
her home done upon ‘temperance’ prin- 
cipies, I must protest against the mince 
pie recipe published in your Jast issue. 
The column for the household cannot, 
certainly, be under charge of the tem- 
perance editor. ‘One quart of brown 
sherry and a pint of best brandy’ for a 
small quantity of mince-meat! We 
mothers need to watch well lest an insid- 
ious taste for wines and liquors be culti- 
vated through our heedlessness. If chil- 
dren relish best the pudding-sauce flav- 
ored with wine (without in the least 
knowing what ingredient makes the dif- 
ference) then banish wine from the pud- 
ding-sauces henceforth. Some people, 
dear Paciric, accept without question 
anything published in a religious journal. 
For this reason, if for no other, give us no 
more ‘pie-ous recipes’ like the one allud- 
ed to.: Sincerely yours, 


LOCKE RICHARDSON. 


San Francisco has a literary treat in 
store in the approaching Locke Richard- 
son recitals at Irving Hall. Mr. Rich- 
son is the eminent Shakespearean stu- 


| dent and elocutionist who recited to de- 


lighted audiences four years ago in this 
city, and who has since made a triumph- 
al tour of the world, pleasing and as- 
tonishing all with his entertainment. 

To hear his delicate rendering of the 
lines, and to see his remarkmable im- 


| personation of the characters he repre- 


sents, is to obtain a new appreciation of 
the beauties of the creations of Dickens, 
Sheridan, Tennyson, Longfellow and 
Shakespeare. His first reading, Dick- 
ens’ “Christmas Carol,” is especially ap- 
propriate at this holiday season, and many 
who have felt the beneficent influence of 
Christmas will find additional delight in 
the regeneration of Scrooge. 

Mr. Richardson will recite on six con- 
secutive Thursday evenings at Irving 
Hall, 139 Post street, beginning January 
16th, with the “Christmas Carol,” to be 
followed by “Twelfth Night,” “Julius 
Cesar,” “The Rivals,” “As You Like 
It,” and “Othello.” None of these 
should. be missed. Tickets for the 


‘course of six recitals, transferable, are $3. 


Single admission is 75 cents. Choice 
vocal music by a well-known singer is to 
be a feature of the evening. 


The Weman’s Beard 
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THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF THE IN- 


TERIOR. 


This vigorous. sister society held its 
twenty-firs: annual meeting in Kansas 
City in November last. From the pub- 
lished report we gather the following in- 
teresting facts : 

The W. B. M. I. covers a territory of 
thirteen States, and has as many 
branches, comprising two thousand aux- 
iliary societies, The total amount con- 
tributed during the year was $57,889.- 
29, The salaries of sixty-four mission- 
aries have been paid, and the outfits and 
traveling expenses of six new mission- 
aries have been provided. Orher mon- 
ies have gone for school work and schol- 
arships. Home expenses amount to 
about $4,300; these include office rent, 
stationery and postage, clerk hire, spe- 
cial literary work, the printing of leaflets, 
and the traveling expenses of mission- 
aries and delegates, 


CONCERNING OURSELVES.. 


We should be glad to have many more 
items from our own auxiliary societies. 
Have you all re-organized for 1890? 
Do you use the Woman’s Board envel- 
opes? Are your collectors appointed? 
Do you plan to hold monthly meetings ? 
Do you have hard work to keep together 
the little handful interested in foreign 
missions? In these days of Christian 
Endeavor Societies, Ramabai Circles, 
and new activity in Home Missionary 
effort, we must not let our auxiliaries, 


often of many years’ standing, be “pushed 


to the wall,” or crowded out. Often the 
very continuity in well-doing is made 
the test of Christian character and 
strength. Can we not, each in his own 
locality, throw enough of personality and 
enthusiasm into our societies to make 
them attractive to larger numbers tbis 
coming year? What we must strive af- 
ter is to get the facts of modern missions 
before the minds of our friends; then 
we should be sure of their sympathy, co- 
operation and earnest endeavor. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The postponed meeting of the Young 


Ladies’ Branch was held on the after- | 


noon of January 4, 1890. 
The meeting for prayer opened short- 


ly after two o’clock. All are welcomed 


to these first meetings. Dear members 
of the Branch, if you are burdened about 
your auxiliary, or any missionary friend, 
will you not join us this first half-hour 
and “strive together” with us in prayer? 
Do we realize how great a ministry may 
be ours, and what great blessings await 
the prayer of faith ? 

The general meeting opened with the 
singing of a hymn, Scripture reading 
from the prophecy of Joel, and prayer. 
Reports from Secretaries were read. 
Los Angeles was heard from through 
written report. Prayer followed for bless- 
ing on the business of the hour, The 
resignation of Miss Lillian Clark, For- 
eign Secretary, was read and accepted, 
owing to Miss Clark’s removal. The 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee 
recommended to fill the vacancy Miss 
Harriet Merriam, who was unanimously 
elected. Two letters were read from 
Miss Gunnison, dated Matsuyama, from 
which we will not quote here, hoping they 
will be given in this column later, Miss 
Berry, well known in missionary circles, 
was present and spoke a few words of 
greeting. She said she had witnessed its 
birth a few yearsago. She afterward led 


in prayer. 


_ Miss Sisson addressed the meeting. } 
Did not our hearts burn within us as we 


listened to her words, that were such an 
inspiration to personal holiness and 
whole-hearted service? No description 
can do justice to what was said, but we 
were made to see that Christians were 
called out of darkness for one thing— 
to show forth the praise of Him who had 


called them. Some of the dark places. 


in India were shown us; a little of the 
sad lives of India’s daughters, and con- 
trasted with our own blessings, “bought 
for us with the blood of Jesus.” Miss 
Sisson related how she had been called 
into the foreign field, and pleaded with 
her hearers to yield their lives utterly to 
God ; not to choose any field—choosing 
was fatal to God’s plans—but to leave 
all in his hands, 

Of the closing scene, when many in 
response to a request by Miss Sisson 
renewed their consecration, we cannot 
oy but that many hearts were united 
| more closely to the Master we doubt not, 


| 


Leo manifestly was the Holy Spirit there 
in our midst. In her closing prayer 
Miss Sisson expressed the belief that 
from our “Branch” might go forth into 
foreign lands messengers of the gospel. 
The next meeting will be held in Beth- 
any church the third Saturday in Feb- 


ruary. | Com, 
FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We had a green winter up to and in- 
cluding New Year’s day, and nearly six 
inches less than the normal rainfall from 
July rst to the first of January; but on 
the morning of January 2d, lo! the 
scene was changed. We woke up to 
find nine inches of snow covering the 
earth, and more coming, with thermome- 
ter marking 22 degrees above zero, 
However, there has been no additional 
fall of snow since the first day it came, 
but the mercury bas been dropping slow- 
ly, until this morning it reached 12 de- 
grees above zero. But the coasting and 
the skating, and the sleighing, too, for 
those who had teams of their own, or 
could afford to pay $2.50 to $5 per hour 
for livery outfits, has been enjoyed by 
many with infinite zest, inasmuch as the 
days have been bright and the nights 
moonlit since the snow came, 

Navigation on the Columbia river 
eastward is suspended, but the route to 
the sea is still open. 1 trains arrive 
and depart regularly, hence commercial 
matters are but little disturbed by the 
little spasm of winter that now reigns 
around us, ° 

While good cheer secerally prevails, 
there are doubtless a few to whom cold 
weather brings suffering ; yet, in propor- 
tion to the population, there is much less 
destitution in Portland thah in most of the 
Eastern cities of thesamesize. I am in- 
formed by the secretary of the city 
Board of Charity that applications for 
relief during the past week had been 
less than for the corresponding time in 
many months. From this it is pretty 
safe to infer that there is not much suffer- 


frequently is true that the most deserving: 
cases are the last to receive, and because 
of the difficulty of finding them. 


‘Revival services have been held in 
Plymouth daily, excepting Saturday, for 
nearly two weeks past by Mr. L. Vernon, 
the lay evangelist. Considerable inter- 
est has been awakened, and the attend- 
ance fairly good. Pastor Whittlesey is 
encouraged with the in progress 
there. 

The labors of Rev. F) J. Culver at 
East Portland Church are beginning to 
make an impression, notwithstanding his 
recent beginning there. This is a most 


equipped to conduct a good work 
there. | 

The annual pew-letting of the First 
Church took place last Monday evening: 
Premiums were obtained on a number 
of seats, It is expected that this will be 
the last year in the old church. The de- 
mand for seats is entirely beyond the 
supply. The fact is, a new church 
should have been ready for occupancy 
now; but it is better to wait and have 
money to pay all bills thanto go in debt, 
and that is the plan of the trustees. By 
next week I will be able to give you a 
resume Of the work of the church for 
the past year in all its departments, 

On last Thursday our Brother and 
Sister Mr, and Mrs. Frank M. Warren, 
had the grave misfortune to have their 
beautiful home seriously injured by fire. 
The entire roof was burned off, and the 
contents of the house greatly damaged 
by water. But, as Mr, Warren philosoph- 
ically and cheerfully says, “Ii might have 
been worse.’” They have the sympathy 
of many friends in their disaster, their 
loss being several thousands of dollars. 

Our brother, W. R. Walpole, formerly 
financial secretary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, was recently ten- 
dered the position of Secretary of the 
City Board of Charity, the former Sec- 
retary, William G. Steel, also a member 
of our church, having resigned. Mr, 
Walpole accepted the position, which in 
every way he is well qualified to fill. 

“Spiritual Gifts” was the subject of 
an excellent sermon to-day by Rev. T. 
E. Clapp. 

Mr, and Mrs. Charles L: Fay of our 
church went East last Saturday. They 
will visit their former home in Wiscon- 
sin—Appleton—and then proceed to New 
York City, attend to some business mat- 
ters there, and go to Amherst, Mass., 
and visit their son Charles, who is in 
senior college year. 

I wish Tue Paciric, all connected 
with it, all its readers, and all creation 
in general, a happy and prosperous new 
year! Gro, H. HIMEs. 

Jan. 5, 1890, | 


Twenty-eight millions of tickets were 
actually sold at the Paris exhibition, and 
the managers, who expected to have at 
least eight out of the thirty millions - left 
on their hands, are jubilant. This exhi- 
bition has cleared eight millions 2 gee 


while that of 1878 ran a as 
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important field, and Mr. Culver is well . 
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WHAT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
OWE TO EACH OTHER. 


[Paper by Rev. M. Willett, read at the Gen- 
eral Associatior, Tulare, Cal.] 


Our New England fathers never allowed 
themselves to do anything by halves; if they 
threw away a jewel, it was ever, “‘like the 
pearl of the bare Indian-— richer than all his 
tribe.” We are now little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, because they were Independ- 
ents rather than Congregationalists, and it 
doth not yét appear whether the quality of 
their work is going to altogether reconcile us 
to the lack of quantity or mot. We know 
that they were lions, and not to know this ar- 
gues their words and deeds unknown ; and yet 
we of the later time, especially since we have 
lost a little of the lionine ourselve:, do resent 
it that they did not breed like rabbits. We 
could show the mane and tecth and roar of our 
denominational pride so much more easily and 
effectively if we were first in the religious cen- 
sus, instead of the seventh. 

And why are we not first? We have a 
right, we sometimes think, to be angry that, 


like— 


‘‘The swan's down-feather 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines”— 


Our fathers lackeyed to and fro upon the heave 
of things,, now organized and pushed to for- 
tune. In 1776 there were 70,000, and by all 
odds the strongest denomination in the coun- 
try ; and in 1876 but 340,000 —an increase of 
but five-fold ; whereas, in the same time, the 
Methodists had increased 350 fold ; the Bap- 
tists, 70 fold ; the Presbyterians, 17 fold; and 
the Episcopalians, nine fold. Had _ these 700 
churches been not only independent, but inter- 
dependent, and developed their mutual relation-. 
ships as strenuously as they did their local in- 
terests, they would have moved like a spiritual 
phalanx upon the new and broadening settle- 
ments of this virgin continent ; and not one 
of the more centralized forms of Church govern- 
ment could have outbattled them or outpaced 
them. But, as it was, they went gunning 
like an awkward squad of country bumpkins, 
and finally reached the ne plus ultra of church- 
ly self-effacement when they asked of sister de- 
nominations if they wouldn’t please take their 
powder and ball and shoot for them. Noone 
can blame the other denominations for taking 
all the powder and ball we would give them, 
least-of all ourselves, for we naturally have a 
pretty good idea of our own quality; and if 
the Presbyterians would give us to-day the 
material for the organization of 1,500 church- 
es, we would jump at the opportunity as quick- 
ly as they did fifty and a hundred years ago, 
when we were so lavish in our flabby generos- 
ity. The responsibility for such a strange mis- 
use of this golden opportunity must rest upon 
our leaders, both clerical and. lay, from 1750 
to 1850; and such a century of denominational 
ineffectiveness in the development of timely 
machinery and measures it is hard to parallel 
in all the history of the Christian Church be- 
side. What wonder that we stepped down 
from the first place to the seventh during that 
time, when many of our leaders, Andover in- 
cluded, seemed to imply in their generalship 
that the Church of the pilgrims had no genius 
for the Manual of Arms, and that outside of 
New England our polity was nothing but an old 
smooth-bore, and scattered widely; not tospeak 
of the Irishman’s gun—as effective behind as it 
was before. What wonder if, under such leader- 
ship, New England should have settled down 
to the manufacture of men and ideas, content 
‘to let these forces express themselves as they 


* -would; for the dynamic hands on, for the di- 


wective hands off ! 

We may say of it all as the military expert 
of the charge of the six hundred at Balaklava, 
‘‘It was magnificent, but it was not war.” 
Any polity that allows as many fish to escape 
through its meshes as it succeeds in holding is 
a self-advertised failure. Our network could 


not hold the catch, because it was independent 


mather than Congregational. Let us note in a 
‘few sentences the historic proof of this asser- 
tion. The Rev. William W. Patton, D.D., 
says, in his ‘‘Last Century of Congregational- 
ism”: ‘‘One studying the methods cf our fath- 
-ers is struck with their provincialism. They 
were devised for a marrow home use, They 
-do not seem to contemplate aggressive action, 
wide development, national boundaries. No 
provision is made for urion of resources and a 
‘reasonable singleness of direction. The fear 
“was of every approach to centralization; the 
~whole weight was thrown in favor of an inde- 
yendency, tempered with local advisory coun- 
tils. There was much opposition at first to 
ministerial district associations, and State asso- 
ciations were of still later date. Candor re- 
quires us to confess that our system, as be 
‘queathed to us by the early fathers of New 


England, was poorly equipped for anything 


ibeyond parish work in that section of the land.” 
This statement of the Rev. Dr. Patton will 
mot seem too strong when we remember how 


‘date the date of State associations in New 


England to look with any breadth of move- 
ment after relatively local interests, and how 
utterly our ecclesiast-cal methods failed to unify 
our forces when the growing empire cf the 
West thrust new exigencies upon our undevel- 
oped system, and called for action not provin- 
cial, but continental. The plan of union in 
1801 shows how little Congregational churches 
of that date realized what they owed to each 
other. They took little or no precaution to 
perpetuate their own church principles, It 
must have been as clear as day to those who 
fashioned this agreement that the great mass 
-of Congregational ministers and members were 
almost certain to go into the Presbyterian 
Church; and where they should do otherwise, 
while no ecclesiastical method was Cevised for 
keeping up a denominational] fellowship with 
New England, the way was made easy to form 
a connection with the neighboring Presbytery, 


under Presbyterian pastors. 


The entire spirit of the whole pjan appears 
in this item of it: ‘‘A. Presbyterian minister 
settled over a Congregational church was not 
required to leave the Presbytery and join the 
Association, while it was insisted that every 
‘Congregational minister settled over a Presby- 
terian church should join the Presbytery and 
come under its power.” 

Why, as late as 1854, Dr. Post, in his ad- 
dress before the Congregational Union, could 
bring to its close a magnificent pléa in favor of 
our own ecclesiastical order in the West,in these 
words: ‘‘Believe not all rumors. Try them. 
Respect your own principles and those who 
x.spect them; teach them to yourchildren, your 
churches, your theological seminaries, and send 
them with your‘sons to the West. Especially, 
and this I say in reference to all classes and in- 
terests, amd not those ecclesiastical only, cease 
lionizing renegades, political, moral or ecclesi- 
astical. Cease worshiping mere success, irre- 
spective of the question of its mode of attain- 
ment. Let New England have done forever 
with wandering after demagogues, in Church 
or State, that bring back to the old mother as 
trophies of success what are only wages of 
shame, the bribes for which they haye sold her 
principles.” 

It would seem to be almost incredible, did 
not the testimony of many of our pioneers in 
the West put it beyond all question, that East- 
ern Congregationalists actually looked with 
coldness and suspici.n upon those of their own 
emigrant sons who insisted upon being Con- 
gregationalists outside of New England. They 
were thought to be factious, disorganizing or 
unsound, 

Now, I trust that no one will regard this 
brief review of this painful episode in our his- 


_ tory as apart from the topic we are considering. 


What can impress upon us the necessity of 
helding the principle of fellowship in our 
churches upon a parity with the independence 


of the local church more feelingly than just | 


their principles.could be expressed. 


this view of our failutes in the past, through 


neglect in the dévelopment of this side of our 
polity. Not that we would, by any means, 
weaken the force of this plea by over-state- 
ment. It is not maintained that all our fail- 
ures sprang from a one-sided independency. 
We must be silent as to other causes at work, 
through lack of space and time and perhaps 
knowledge. Let notthat silence be counted 
against us. 

But when all qualifications that the utmost 
knowledge could make have been supplied, it 
must still remain as a strong indictment against 
the practical wisdom of our fathers that they 
were so little alive to the germinal principles 


the ecclesiastical machinery through whic 

On, that 
some clerical Webster could have arisen in our 
ranks, some veritable. son of thunder, to have 


from church to church, and from association to 
association, crying, ‘‘Not liberty or independ- 
ence first, and then union or fellowship, but 
liberty and union, independence and fellow- 
ship!” We might have cried in phrase Mil- 
tonic— ‘ 
‘*But half appears 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts.” 


Who knows but that some vigorous, well- 
adjusted blows might have sent those hinder 
parts flying out of narrow provincialisms, half- 
way covenants, partial unions between Church 
and State, and such other impediments as ren- 
dered our polity nugatory—an affair of two 


4 legs rather than of four? One can hardly avoid 


the feeling that if one-half the brains and en- 
ergy had been spent in evolving a consistent 
Congregationalism that was lavished in the 
endeavor to develop a consistent Calvinism, 
the kingdom of our Lord would have been the 
garncr. 

There is a good deal of the old-time specula- 
tion about the relationship of the divine sover- 
eignty to human agency in regeneration and 
salvation that reminds one of the centipede in 
the fable: 


‘* The centipede was happy till, 
One day, the toad in fun . 
Said, ‘‘Pray, which leg goes after which? 
This strained his mind to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering ow to run.” 


Now, if some of these speculations had been 
ditched, legs uppermost, working with race- 
horse speed.only to stir the neighboring air, 
while the propelling forces of the denomination 
were working with a hundred-leg power to- 
ward the goal of Christian and denominational 
success, why, then our satisfaction in the spir- 
itual success could have swallowed up our sense 
of failure in finding out the rationale of that 
success; but when the working powers of the 
denomination were already confused, every lit- 
tle association wagging its own little leg in its 
own little way—then to go and lay down a Cal- 
vinism about as inconsistent or inadequate as 
its predecessors alongside of an inconsistent 
or inadequate Congregationalism—why, such a 
two-fold inadequacy puts us out of all patience 
with such a generation; for had they been more 
insistent in their development of Congregation- 
al polity, they could not have well been 
more inconsistent in the development cf their 
Calvinisms, for they had many. As it was, 
they found out neither the Almighty nor the re- 
gions beyond the Hudson unto perfecticn. We 
have determined, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that consistent Congregationalism is a matter 
of more importance than consistent Calvinism. 
A minister (shall I say also a theological 
professor?) can be a good Arminian and a good 
Congregationalist at one and the same time. 

We are now done’ with training up the fath- 
ers in the way they should go. Our target- 
practice has been very exhilarating; a target 
never shoots back. A word or. two now for 
the sons, in view of all this. If our past lead- 
ers can not be acquitted of serious blame that 
they did not breathe a continental spirit in a 


if, when by slow experience a better wisdom 
has been won, ihat wisdom is- disparaged in 
theory and despised in action ? There 1s noth- 
ing commanding in the civil and industrial en- 
terprises of the age not based on union and 
co-operation. The cry is still ‘‘concentration.” 
At such a time as this to creep into petty plans 
and discontinuous workings religiously and de- 
nominationally is to be out of joint with the 
age. ‘‘To be called into a huge sphere and 
not to be seen to move in it, are the holes, 
where eyes should be, which pitifully disaster 
the cheeks.” Our eyes are in their proper 
places, for which let us give God praise. Our 
cheeks have no reason to blush for any present 
anachronism in our denominational workings. 
The principle of fellowship and co-working is 
beginning to receive its appropriate recogni- 
tion. Not the circle with its one center, but 
the ellipse with its two foci, appropriately 
symbolizes our polity. About these two foci 
there has been swung as fine a line of helps to 
evangelism as any church in the land can boast 
of. Ourseven societies are the peers of any of 
‘their kind for aggressiveness and generalefficien- 
cy. While in accordance with the genius of our 
polity and people, they took their rise in vol- 
untary associations, rather than ecclesiastical 
machinery, yet they have tended more and more 
to become representative in character, and of 
late the demand has increased for more perfect 
denominational management. In district and 
State associations, weaving their net-work over 
the land; in our triennial council, a kind of 
key-stone in the arch; in our schools, colleges 


'and seminaries, glorious seats of learning, 


surpassed by-none; in great periedicals, mouth- 
pieces if not organs; in a literature of unsur- 
passed richness and extent—in all these and 
other evidence that might be mentioned, we 
are bodying forth the presence of the Church of 
the Pilgrims as a present want and power in 
the land they have done so much to found and 
mould. It only remains that we use more fully 
and develop more widely the institutions we 
already possess. To this end, we need a finer 
loyalty to our history and polity, an intenser 
denominational enthusiasm. Not that we 
would love other churches less, but our own 
more. We are not wanted as a people to offer 
sacrifices to our net or incense to our drag, 
but if we had a net that could drag some of 
our churches and ministers out of their isolation, 
I might not answer for the consequences. _ 


Of what avail that the boards and secretary- 
ships of our great societies are filled by men to 
thrill any church with honest pride ahd satis- 
faction, if we have not so much as acquaint- 
ance with their names, to say nothing of their 
records? Of what avail that their plans are 
as wise as they are broad, if we are apathetic 
or indifferent to missionary labor? Of what 
advantage that our local and State bodies 
meet regularly, if delegates are conspicuous by 
their absence? Of what good that we have 
men of the type of Puddefoot ‘‘who are worth 
a hundred dollars a cord for kindling wood,” 
if the men who ought tc be kindled keep away 
from the touch of their fire? What can our 

eat assemblages accomplish in wakening zeal 
he people who can not be drawn with a cart- 
rope within the range of their influence? Sam- 
uel B, Capen, chairman for six years of the 
provisional committee of our national council, 
estimates that one-half of our church member - 
ship do nothing for our seven great societies, 
because one-half. of the ministers are asleep. 
He instances the case of an inland city with 
eight Congregational churches in it, where a 
union missionary service was arranged for, to 
be addressed by seven missionary secretaries. 
There were fifteen people present in the after- 
noon and fifty in the evening. He inquires, 
“Do you believe if these eight Congregation- 
al pastors had urged their people to be: pres- 


the meeting would have been such a failure ?” 


There are many such practical hints that, 


of their own polity, and so slow in meteors | 


traveled in a self imposed mission, if need be,’ 


provincial age, what shall we say of their sons 


their liberty. 


either from the suggestions of others or per- 
sonal observation, might be made, And indeed, 
in the assignment of this topic, it may well be 
that such practical suggestions Wire in the 
mind of the committee, Instead) however, of 
living off the welleworn truths;that we owe 
love, prayers, gifts, ete., to each Other, as gen- 


it has seemed best to define the spirit of great- 
er denominational enthusiasm we have been 
advocating somewhat after the following man- 
ner: 
First of all, then, to maximize what we owe 
to each other as churches is not to minimize 
what we owe to other denominations. It is 
useless to.deny that competition, not coroperas 
tion, is the law that still controls too largely 
in. the establishment and. development of 
churches. There is a great deal of sentimental 
unity, but far from enough practical. We get 
together and tell each Sthet how much we love 
each other, and that we are only separate divi- 
sions in the one greatarmy. We sing, **Like a 
mighty army moves the Church of God,” and 
then we go out and struggle in the locating of 
our companies where the ground is favorable, 
until in places they are posted in thick con- 
fusion, while where the lay of ground is not so 
favorable we leave great gaps in our. lines, 
though the enemy there be both numerous 
and active. There is a dead and dreary level 
of little churches in many parts of our land. A 
church and a field that is little because of the 
wickedness and indifference of sinners is one 
thing; a field that is small because of the nar- 
rowness and folly ot saints is quite another and 
a different th‘ng. 

The high enthusiasm for the growth and 
principles of Congregationalism advocated in 
this essay is something above and apart from 
this petty wrangling of the sects. What- 
ever makes narrow churches and small minis- 
ters can have no affinity with the spirit of the 
Pilgrims, Their very weakness in the develop- 
ment of their own was a weakness that leaned 
to virtue’s side. They gave so largely of their 
children and their means, with all too little 
thought of what was due to themselves, be- 
cause they were so absorbed in the general 
growth of the kingdom of our Lord. They 
might have cared for their own and wrought 
no less for the general interests of Zion; their 
very mistakes, however, were more commend- 
able than those narrow successes which never 
allow the width and sweep of the Messiah’s 
kingdom to distract the singleness of sectarian 
impu'se. It is better to be little in numbers 
and great in principles and breadth of affection 
than vice versa. 

Let us never be little in the quality of our 
service whatever may be true of its quantity. 
Let nothing rob us of that generous ardor for 
the growth of the Redeemer's kingdom which 
counts not its own denominational life as dear 
unto itself if so be the kingdom of God can 
come with power, because, forsooth, the other 
denominations do not always respect our rights 
or subordinate their interests when the general 
growth seems to demand it. If we only salute 
those in our self-repression who salute us, what 
thanks have we? Whatever others may do in 
this regard, it ought to be our unalterable reso- 
lution to found no churches for the sake of 
Congregationalism that we would not establish 
for the sake of Christ and his kingdom. We 
ought to meditate seduously upon what we owe 
to the churches of another name, as well as up- 
on what we owe to each other, and govern 
our relationships towards them invariably by 
the Golden Rule. 

Agair, we would note that to maximize the 


the independence of the local church. We are 
no advocates of Presbygationalism. At great 
cost and by gradual processes have we attained 
our democracy in local government and inter- 
relationships. At first the clay was not fine 
enough for the delicate proportions of the vase. 
In the rude hands of the Brownists Congrega- 
tionalism meant anarchy, and liberty meant li- 
cense—what wonder that the little church went. 
to pieces? Then Barrowe and Greenwood, 
and Johnston and Ainsworth lost hope. It 

would never do, they thought, to hand the 
church over to Bottom the weaver, Snug the 
joiner, Flute the bellows mender, and‘ Snout 
the tinker, else they would turn the government 
of the Church - into another ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” There was nothing for it 

then but to ask the clod-pated crowd to 
choose a kind of spiritual aristocracy, cal‘ed 
a cession, to save them from themselves. ‘*‘New 
England, after Salem and Boston appeared up- 

on the scene, was settled on that plan. It was 
not until after a hundred years of trial that 

John Wise and Nathaniel Emmons brought 

back the Massachusetts churches from ruling 

elders to the primitive pattern.” And the fear 

that the mass of the Church would go wrong 

unless there was authority in the few to direct, : 
‘found its counterpart in the fear that the local 

church would go wrong unless the sisterhood 

of the churches could take practical control of 
the locakchurch. And when this Genevan ele- 

ment has come in, what has been the result ? 

In this Presbygationalism, where does Church 

history find the controlling force? Presbyter- 

ianism, that is the head; Congregationalism, 

that is the tail. And when the tail wags the 

dog, and not until then, will Japan or any oth- 

er country find that on such compromises Con- 

gregationalism rules the combination. And 

why is this? Because a spiritual aristocracy 

and a spiritual democracy can never become 

one upon an exact equality, any more than to 

follow out the homely image, a dog can have a 

head at both ends. If there is going to be a 

dog at.all, there must be a head and there must 

be a tail, unless, of course, you cut off the tail, 

as they talk of doing in Japan. But why have 

a dog at all in that case? that is, why have 

one dog? Why not have two? Two little 

dogs may do as much barking as one big one, 

and perhaps one dog may be more apt to be 

greedy, sleepy and dumb than two. 


The Rev.A.Hastings Ross has shown, I think, 
conclusively in his book on the church kingdom 
that we-find in church history the workings of 
three types of government—the democratic, 
the aristocratic, the monarchic or despotic— 
and that while in one sense these three are one, 
in that the invisible kingdom may and does 
work in and through them all, yet in another 
sense these three are ‘three, in that there never 
can be a visible unity in’ which all three con 
ceptions can have controlling force. If there 
ever is a visible church of Christ in this earth, 
it will be because two of the three subordinate ; 
. themselves to the other. And yet wheré, upon 
a small scale,such subordination has been tried, 
what has been the result? Just the effect that 
‘a cross between different species in the animal 
world occasions: hybrids are infertile. ‘*What 
God has not joined together man cannot fuse 
into effective unity.” There are those who in- 
dulge the hope that the good, time is coming 
when church hybrids will be fertile. That, of 
course, is possible, Weare only pointing out 
the facts of past experience. 

But, it may be said, does not this readiness 
in the past of the Congregational idea to sub- 
ordinate itself in the combinations that have 
been made militate against its worth and dig- 
nity. Nay, to go back to our homely: image, 
the democratic idea has been wagged about so 
| promiscuously in the Church for exactly the 
same reason that has remanded it to the tail 
end in the State— lack of intelligence and 


moral preparation in the people. 
The primitive authority in church government, 


we maintain, was democratic; and such author- 
ity became in turn metropolitan, patriarchal 
and papal, because of recesssion from high 


| spiritual and intellectual attainments, and de~- 


cadence in exalted religious motives. We have 
come through ‘many ¢xperiments and 
struggles to the original idea. Noone with 
even a running acquaintance with our history 


ent and had set the example themselves, that , needs to be more than reminded of the costly 


sacrifices t h which our’ fathers reached 
t is not only true that our 


éral wants may indicate or exigencies demand, . 


fellowships of the churches is not to minimize - 


al standards in this or any other matter. 


democracy in church government keeps pace 
in the foremost files of time with the democra- 
tic ideas im state, and at even greater cost, but 
it is also even more true that the struggle for a 
church*without a bishop lead to a State with- 
outa king. The forces that heayed> republi- 
canism into the church heaved republics into 
the world. 
But these forces were intellectual, spiritual 
and.affectional ; so then the strength and union 
we aspire to must be attained through the 
rrenons. of reason and the kindlings of 

otherly fellowship, not by the restraints and 
bonds of exterior power. There is asentiment 
of churchmanship in the exercise of which 
majorities can find no satisfaction in any other 
method of government than that which gives 
the right to pitch delinquents out of house 


rand home with a high hand and a stretched- 


out arm; to quietly withdraw the hand of fel- 


lowship and leave the transgressors, whether 


moral or dogmatic, in possession, to work out 
the question of their truth or error, their 
worth or unworth, under the approving or dis- 
appreving providence of God—that seems too 
mild a method to suit such theorists. 

The mildness here advocated that so becomes 
us is, of course, where errcrists Or transgressors 
are simply taking with them their own; but 
when the blast of other. war than blows 


in our ears, and an insignificant minority would 


arrogate to itself great centers of instruction 
that have been founded, end owed and support- 
ed by the opposing majority, then of course, if 
there is no blood in us to summon up, no grim 
determinations to put on, wehad better lie 
down at once and ask the robins to cover us— 
yes, and ask the ,robins to be very expeditious 
about it, too. 

- Congregationalism may be mild in its meth- 
ods and yet never lose the temper of a proper 
self-assertion. It may have a place for local 
liberties and individualities in creed and teach- 
ing, but possess a history anda solidarity of 
doctrine as well. 

Let us take a living issue of to-day in illus- 
tration of this truth. Let us note a present 
strain-that is being put upon the strength of 
our fellowship. Let usdefend, if possible, the 
Congregational idea from the imputation of 
weakness in its method of sustaining the strain 
thus put upon us. There is no question to-day 
that is proving more divisive among us than 
this; the amount of danger there is, under the 
moral government of God, in this land or any 
other, of dying in a.state of sin. It is not an 
uncommon thing to hear. of our Presbyterian 
brethren, and here I speak by the card, charg- 
ing our communion with being honey-combed 
with Unitarianism, and especially Universalism, 
They often thank God that they are not as 
these Andoverites. With a beam in their own 
eye in the shape of Professor Briggs they never 
question the clearness of their vision to cast 
out such a mote as Professor Smythe from the 
optics of their Congregational brethren, Now, 
is itan honest, not to say a kindly, thing to 
charge Congregationalism with Universalism? 
A thousand times I say, No. In 1865 the 
representatives of our churches, in the Boston 
council, standing by the rock where the Pil- 
he landed, declared their adherence to the 
aith of those fathers as embodied in the con- 
fessions of 1648 and 1680 and closed their tes- 
timony in this language: ‘‘We believe in the 
resurrection of the body and in the final judg- 
ment, the issues of which are eternal life and 

crlasting punishment.” Four times, with 
solemn publicity within the last twenty or 
twenty five years, in sessions of the National 
Council, our representatives have declared their 
belief in the Holy Scriptures as the sufficient 
and only infallible rule of religious faith and 
practice, their interpretation being in 
substantial accordance with the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith common- 
ly called evangelical, held in our churches 
from the early times and sufficiently set forth 
by former general councils. This is what I 
may term our solidarity in this matter—this 
expresses our sisterhood. In view of such ex- 
pression it is utterly without excuse for any 
intelligent man to charge the sisterhood of our 
churches with defection from the general scriptur- 
Our 
standards in this matter, judged by former general 
creeds and the creeds of our seminaries, are just as 
strong and unwavering as.thePresbyterian. As to 
the methods in which these general unities are 
enforced, there is, of course, difference, and an 
intelligent. man who presumes to speak upon 
this question has no more business to be ig- 
norant of our differences in method from, let us 
say, tht Presbyterian Church, than he has to 
be ignorant of our substantial unity with them 
in doctrine, Let us look for a moment at this 
difference. 

Sam Jones tells us of a little steamboat in 
the Mississippi whose whistle was so out of 
proportion to its boiler power that whenever 
it awoke the echoes with its scream the steam 
was exhausted, and the boat had to tie up and 
récuperate. In every church system under the 
sun there are men who strikingly resemble this 


‘little steam-boat; their whistle is all out of 


proportion to their steam-power. They make 
a great noise, theologically sometimes, and then 
they are exhausted—they have to tie up and 
recuperate; they are done for—and their the- 
ology with them; its working power has all 
gone into whistle. 
church governments, so called, do sometimes, 
with such a man? They catch him by the 
whistle; they make a show of that whistle 
openly, and they let the world know, as they 
flourish it aloft, that they stamd no nonsense 
from whistles; and to prove that they are right 
in such dealings with obstreperous whistles they 
have to blow it all over again to let the world 
know just how discordant that original whist- 
ling was; and so they whistle from church-court 
to church-court until it seems as though the 
whole church was going to tie up and do noth- 
ing but» whistle—and all this loss of steam to 
prove how strong they are and to show their 
looser brethren a thing or two about keeping 
peace among whistles. 

“And now, what do the weakerchurch govern- 
ments do with such a man? ,QOh, they say, let 
him whistle! Cork him up and his boiler will 
burst, and we don't want the pieces on our 
hands. Blowhards are a necessary evil. Let 
him alone; and after awhile the man gets 
tired of his own noise, puts hissteam into work- 
ing power or working thought, toots once and 
awhile to-exercise his whistle and assert his lib- 
erty, but takes his place in the main as a good, 
on-time way-boat for kingdom-come, 
and Consents to do. common-place work along 
with the rest of us; or else the people get so 
tired of his loudness that they withdraw the 
means of support, and then nosteam no scream. 
Which now, think you, is the better way? Let 
this ‘description and these diverging methods 
stand for one class and their treatment and we 
leave it for youto determine how num-rous 
are. 

Let us note fora moment another class. 


They are not lqud; they are not strong; they | 


are rather modest and shrinking. The strenu- 
ous kings of the kingdom are too hard for 
them. How many there are of such in all our 
chirches. The voices that warn and plead are 
so often silent in our pulpits, church assemblies 
and papers. But inthis practical universalism 
of the heart, Congregationalists, I wean, are 
not sinners above other Galileans. 
ministers and members become practical- 
ly umconcerned over the issues of eternal life 
or death that are being determined in these 
little lives of ours, then it avails but little to 
point to the stiff utterances of the church 
creed. If you smell whisky in a man’s breath 
he does not help his case by pointing to the 
fact that he is living under: prohibitory laws, 
and if every other man you. meet smells of 
whisky you soon begin to feel that the laws 
thc mselves smell to heaven. : 

A dead orthordoxy doesnot smell any sweet- 
er than any othet; carcass. .I venture the as- 
sertion that a in living realization of the issues 


of eternal life and death imvolved in the moral 


choices of this life, eg ene is the 
full equal of Presbyterianism. Our system is 
so simple and so flexible that we are quick to 
express what we feel, and We have little use for 
that which expresses mote than we feel and 
more than we belieyé, In this constant ad- 
justment of creed to Conviction, there is plenty 
of room for discussion and feeling, and our sys- 
tem is such that it must stand a succession of 
rapid blows—none of them perhaps very se- 
vere, but all of them together, somewhat 
alarming at times. The stronger systems, in- 
viting less discussion and encouraging less free- 
dom of expression, compound for present free- 
dom from such troubles by an accumulation of 
such forces that, suffered no outlet, little by 
little, finally a and rend the church from 
end to end —as Presbyterianism has proved both 
in Scotland and America in this century. 

One more count in this comparison and in- 
dictment of classes and we are done. 
not only time that the natural universalism of 
the heart tends to become the universalism of 
the head, but it is also true that the univer- 
salism of the head tends to becomethe univer- 
salism of the heart. There are thinkers and 
investigators in all communions who finally 
give tone and direction to their brethren. We 
may say, without boasting, that Congregation- 
alism has more than the average share of such 
independent and leading minds. If these 
students of the Bible and investigators of the 
nature of things find out that some form of 
universalism is true, then perhajs we will all 
come to take the world a little less seriously 
than ourfathers. But will they find some form 


{1 of universalism true? There is no indication 


that the majority of Cofgregationalists think 
so at present. If the old eschatology is proved 
untrue, one thing is certain, Synods will do no 
better than Associations in saving us from that 
conclusion. 

There is a very strong indication at present 
that universalism of the head, universalism of 
the heart, and a few of the noisy, windy variety 
are going to form a determined minority in our 
ranks, and the question will then be as to what 
constitutes genuine Congregationalism. When 
these diverging lines of theught and feeling 
have come to their full development, they will 
fall apart more easily and more naturally in 
our system, it is maintained, than in any other. 
In the trial of our patience, mutual temper and 
church system, through which these and kin- 
dred questions lead us, may the God of all wis- 
dom impart his aid and blessing, May the tone 


.of our spirituality be high; our allegiance to 


the Scriptures apparent to all! Then what we 
owe to each other as churches and individuals 
will be paid after the method of Paul’s com- 
mendation—owe no man~anything but to love. 
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Only one Medicine to cure all diseases, because 
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This Truth is Proven by Actual Tests. 
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Opposite Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
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A BOABD NG AND DAY SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 


DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers, The next 
term opens January 6, 1890. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


Thirteenth Year, Fifteen professors and te ach- 
ers. For eatalogue~or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


to 
mits special students. or 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The 
nine eenth year begins July 31,1889. Address, 
Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. M. B. Myde, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may bé senti 
Pror. J. Benton or Pror. G. Moods, Oak- 
facilities with 
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OAKLAND, CAL. 
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1889, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
bome influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
wep An entirely new corps of instructors. 
or further particulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. .M., 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


819.885 Sanseme St., S, F.” 
( door from Bank of California.) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
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able Hotel in the City. Board and room, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white labor ew- 
ployed. Free coach to from the Hotel. 
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Home Ciréle. 


NOT AS I WILL. 


Blindfolded and alone I stand, 

- With unknown thresholds on each hand; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 

**‘Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait, 
Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 
Too heavy burdens in the load, 
And too few helpers on the road; 
And joy is weak and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long! 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 

-. That I am glad the good and ill 
By changeless law are ordered still 

‘*Not as I will.” 


‘‘ Not as I will!” the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat; 
‘* Not as I will !" the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought 
steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
‘* Not as I will,’’ because the One 
Who loved us first and best is gone 
Before us cn the road, and still 
For us must all His love falfill!— 
‘ Not as we will.” 
-——Helen Hunt Jackson. 


HOW MR. SMITH MISSED THE TRAIN. 


Mr. Smith missed the train by just 
one-half minute, and he was in a furious 
temper over the matter. He lived ina 
pretty, country-like suburban village, 
about forty-five minutes’ ride from the 
large city in which he had his place of 
business, and he was accustomed to 
take this particular train every morning. 
Not once in three months did such a 
thing happen as bis being late for the 
train ; but on this occasion he felt like 
declaring that half the time he had to 
rush himself clear out of breath to reach 
it, or else miss it, He was in that ex- 
asperated state of mind which, in a con- 
dition of development a little near the 
savage, would impel to acts of cruelty to- 
ward anything or any person on whom 
anger could be wreaked. ‘The person 
to whom, in this instance, he could 
most quickly and with the least impuni- 
ty cast blame was his wife. It was all 
her fault. Why could she not manage 
household affairs so that he could get 
his breakfast earlier? He worked like a 
slave at bis business ten hours a day ; he 
gave her full control of the house, and 
furnished money to run it; she hada 
servant, and it was pure and utter shift- 
lessness in her, that breakfast could not 
be ready in proper time. Thus, with 


flashing eyes, soliloquized Mr. Smith, as 


with anger-flushed face, he watched the 
train disappearing in the distance. 

It was a full hour and a half till the 
next train; it was nearly half a mile 
back to Mr. Smith’s house. He paced 
back and forth nervously for a few min- 
utes on the station platform, debating in 
his mind whether he snould wait there 
for the next train or go back home. As 
he mused, his anger grew. He would 
go home and give his-wife such a piece 


- Of his mind as she would remember for 


months. She should be made to feel 
that it was no light matter to have break- 
fast five minutes late. He turned his 
face homeward, and stamped heavily 
along, with the air of a man determined 
to do a desperate deed. His face was 
flushed with anger, and his eyes gleamed 
fiercely, 

But, as he hastened along, somehow 
or other his attention was diverted by 
the song of a bird among the trees that 


lined his path. He looked up ‘invol- 


untarily. How brightly the sun was 
shining ; how blue the sky was; how 
balmy and fragrant the air ; how peace- 
ful everything appeared as he looked off 
through the green spaces on either side 
of the village street! The trees. were 
putting forth their tenderest green ; so 
was the grass. He noticed the fragrance 
of the crab apple and wild plum blos- 
soms ; he distinguished the peculiar 
strain of a bird he used to hear in boy- 
hood. It was the wood-thrush, He 
had listened to that bird when, years 
ago, he had walked in the meadows 
with the pretty, shy young girl whom bis 
heart was then bent on winning for his 
wife. She was his wife now. She was 
the mother of three rosy, active children; 
they were his and hers. She was not as 
pretty now as she was then; she was 
thin and careworn. The plump rosiness 
and merry smile were, for the most part, 
gone. ut what a good, true wife she 
been to him! How her economy and 
faithfulness had helped him in getting 
the start he now had in the world! How 
little she saw of the outside world, or of 
diverting pleasures! How self-denying 
and uncomplaining she had been, and 
what a devoted mother to their children ! 
And on that bright, sunsbiny morning 
he had been thinking hard thoughts of 
her, meditating what sharp, cutting 
words he could say to her—and all for 
a trivial little loss of an hour from bus- 
iness! Mr, Smith’s pace slackened ; his 
countenance relaxed ; his heart melted. 
On such a morning he could not, would 
not, by harsh words mar the harmony 
and beauty of the sunshine and the 
birds and the green things growing. 
No; if he could not speak kindly, he 
would hold his peace. 

As Mr. Smith neared home, he felt a 
certain shrinking from meeting his wife 
directly. He almost feared he might 
betray on his countenance some of the 
harsh thoughts he had been thinking. 
So he went around the side of the house 
and entered the kitchen door. Bridget 
was standing, with a perplexed and exas- 
perated expression on her face, looking 
into the kitchen stove, in which smol- 
dered a dark, dying fire. 


“What is the matter, Bridget ?” 

‘Faith, sur, it’s the stove that breaks 
me heart entirely. The grate is broken 
and the stove-pipe smokes, and when I 
sthrive to make a quick fire, here’s the 
way it serves me.” 

“Well, Bridyet, I believe it is all my 
fault. Your mistress has asked me many 


times to bring a new grate from the city, 


and also to send a man to clean out the 
stove pipe and chimney. 1 will put this 
down in my note-book, and bring the 
new grate this evening, and Pat Mc- 
Flynn, the tinner, shall be sent up this 
morning to clean and fix the pipe.” 

“Oh, thank ye, sur,” said Bridget with 
a brightening countenance. And could 
Pat fix the cisthern, too? The pump 
has been broken a long toime and keeps 
me back in my work, and breaks me 
back drawing water wid a rope.” 

Again Mr. Smith’s conscience smote 


‘|him. How often had his wife asked him 


to send a man to fix the cisthern ! 
“Yes, Bridget, the cistern shall be 
fixed this very day.” 


“Well, sur, thin I think’ I'll stay. f 


was just tellin’ the mistress that I 
wouldn’t work any longer wid sich incon- 
vaniences ; but if the stove and cisthern 
are fixed, a poor girl can get along.” 

Mr. Smith made another memoran- 
dum in his book, and passed on through 
the dining-room towards his wife’s room. 
He noticed that her plate indicated an 
untasted breakfast. Softly he opened 
the door of their room. His wife start- 
ed up hastily, with an alarmed inquiry 
on her face. Her eyes were wet with 
tears. The baby, still in its night- 
clothes, was fretting in the cradle, while 
a little two-year-old, partly dressed, 
tugged at her skirts. 

“And so you missed the train—break- 
fast was late—well, I can’t help it— 
Bridget is going to leave, too,” and the 
poor little woman covered her face with 
her hands and burst into sobs and tears. 
She fully expected angry complaints from 
her husband, and, in some vague way, 
she felt she was to blame. She could 
not compass everything, and the babies 
were so troublesome. Oh, did every 
young mother have such a hard time as 
she did ! 

“Why, darling, what is the matter ?” 
said Mr. Smith, putting his arms around 
his wife, and drawing her to him. 
‘Come ! don’t mind. I think it is really 
mostly my own fault. I have come 
through the kitchen, and I find Bridget 
has so much trouble with the stove being 
broken and the chimney smoking, that 
I wonder she can get breakfast at all.” 

“T ought to get up in time to see that 
you have breakfast early,” sobbed the 
poor little woman. ‘But Bridget is so 
cross this morning, and I—I am so 
tired.”’ 

‘No wonder, darling, that you are 
tired, with the care of these big babies 
wearing on you all the time. You have 
no business to have any care of break- 
fast at all, and you shall not have after 
this. You need your good morning 
nap, and you shall have it. Bridget is 
all right. I’m going to get that broken 
stove and cistern fixed to-day, and then, 
if Bridget can’t get breakfast in time, 
we'll find some other way to do it. 
Come now, cheer up, and J’ll help ‘you 
dress these rogues; I have plenty of 
time before the next train.” } 

How wonderful is the effect upon the 
spiritual nature of a spiritual impulse ! 
How quickly can an uplifted and 
strengthened spirit energize and strength- 
en the body! Everything. seemed in- 
stantly changed for poor, dejected, little 
Mrs. Smith. She laid her cheek on her 
husband’s breast, feeling what a haven 
of strength and peace it was. How 
dear and precious was his love and pro- 
tection! Her eyes brightened and her 
cheeks glowed. Her weariness and de- 
pression, which had been utter misery, 
gave way to a delightful feeling of repose 
and loving happiness. Inthe midst of 
the most prosaic surroundings her heart 
was full of the finest and most inspiring 
emotion. 

‘Dear, dear love, how good you are !” 
she said. ‘How you have changed the 
aspect of everything for me this morn- 
ing! Had you reproached me, as many 
husbands would have done, I should 
have sunk in the deepest anguish. Now 
I feel strong—strong and happy.” 

Releasing his wife with a tender kiss, 
Mr. Smith took the baby from the cradle, 
and merrily drew its stockings and shoes 
on its little, plump, kicking, rosy feet. 
Then he brushed out the other little fel- 
low’s curls and buttoned his shoes, 
Willie, the oldest, had slipped out of the 
house, and Mr. Smith went to look for 
him, and found that he had taken ad- 
vantage of an insecure lock on the gate 
to run off up the street: Bringing him 
back, Mr. Smith got the hatchet, and in 
a few minutes had the gate fixed so that 
Master Willie could not open it. His 
wife smilingly opened the front door, 
and, seeing what had been done, ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh, I am so relieved to find 
that Willie cannot get out of the yard ! 
It has been such a trouble that he could 
open the gate.” \ 

And now it was time to start for the 
next train, if he stopped to order the 
stove and pump man to do the promis- 
ed work. So, gaily kissing his wife and 
children, once more Mr, Smith started 
for the station. As he walked along 
with a light and cheerful heart, he mused : 

“How cheap a thing is happiness, 
after all, and yet how easy to turn it in- 
to misery! If I had given way to my 
temper this morning, I should have 
gratified a momentary impulse of un- 
reasonable anger, and left behind me 
aching hearts. Thank heaven for the 
influence of the song of bird and scent 
of flowers; and thank heaven, too, for 


‘all the gentle influences and sweet af- 


fections that can make the most un- 
eventful life a blessing! Dear, good 
wife ! and dear, precious little children ! 
Thank God, I have left them happy this 
morning, if I did miss the train.’”’—The 
Interior. 


MANNERS IN THE PEW. 


Reverence for the sanctuary, as- the 
place where we go to meet and worship 
God, should induce quiet and decorous 
behavior while there. Most people 
would be intolerant of levity in God’s 
house if they thought of the place and 
the purpose, and regarded them in the 
proper light. Even choirs, which—as 
everybody knows— ften invite criticism 
by their frivolity, would be ashamed to 
look over their music in prayer-time, 
write notes to each other, or exchange 
glances and whisper audibly, if they re- 
membered, each young gentleman and 
lady individually, that they were in 
the court of the King. It is forgetful- 
ness of the day, of the place, and of the 
object, which induces presumptuous and 
irreverent demeanor in church on the 
Sabbath. 

There is a matter of minor morals 
which incites the present word of 
reminder—a sort of venial transgression, 
which good people commit without a 
notion of its being improper. The 
whole affair of manners in the pew is 
really on the same basis as that of man- 
ners in the household, in the drawing- 
room, or anywhere in society. Leaving 
the higher considerations wholly out of 
sight, we may observe good manners or 
the reverse in the pew, and praise or 
condemn them, precisely as we would in 
the parlor. | 

The noisy way 
people put their 
the rack at the conclusion of the 
hymn is an Offense against good 
taste. Taking out watches, and scan- 
ning them during the sermon, is another 
gross piece of rudeness. No one would 
dream of consulting a watch during the 
pastor’s personal call at his home. It is 
equally unpardonable to manifest impa- 
tience of the pulpit, and indifference to 
the message spoken therefrom—regard- 
ing the impatience and indifference 
simply as a breach of courtesy. 

Donning cloaks, furs, and overcoats 
during the Doxology and benediction, 
as some people do, is another infringe- 
ment of propriety. The whole service 
demands the attention of the con- 
gregation ; and, during its continuance, 
the edifice should not be turned into a 
dressing-room. 


in which some 
hymn-books in 


instant the minister has pronounced the 
final Amen isa bit of indiscretion sel- 
dom seen in Episcopal churches, but too 
frequently witnessed in those of other 
Protestant denominations. One would 
suppose the building to be on fire, no- 
ticing the haste with which the occupants 
leave itt How much better a decent 
pause, a moment of silence, and then a 
restrained and unhurried movement 
through the hallowed aisles and out of 
the pleasant portals into the world out- 


side ! 


Love for our special place of worship 
is as natural and as proper as love for 
ourownhomes. “Jf I forget thee, 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its 
cunning.-’ The more dearly we cherish 
the house of prayer, the more chary let 
us be of doing aught that shall diminish 
our sense of its worthiness, and our feel- 
ing of the dignity of the service there 
performed. 


THINGS UNLIKE A CHRISTIAN, 


It is not like a Christian to come into 
church on the Lord’s day, after the wor- 
ship has commenced, and sit down as if 
you had nothing to be ashamed of. 

It is not like a Christian to stare about 
during the service, and to be busied pull- 
ing on your gloves and arranging your 
dress whilst the last acts of worship are 
being offered. 

It is not like a Christian to wander 
from your own church and to choose to 
meet with a strange congregation, when 
the members of your own church are as- 
sembled for worship. 

It is not like a Christian to absent 
yourself from the prayer-meeting, when a 
little sacrifice would enable you to attend, 

It is not like a Christian to take only 
two sittings in a pew because you only 
occupy two, when you can afford to pay 
for four. 

It is not like a Christian to subscribe 
only one dollar for missions when you 
can afford to subscribe ten. 

It is not like a Christian to gauge the 
amount of contributions by what others 
give, and to overlook the rule which re- 
quires us to give as God hath prospered 
us. 

It is very unlike a Christian to absent 
yourself from church when a special col- 
lection is to be taken. 

It is very unlike a Christian to go out 
of your church when the Lord’s Supper is 
to be observed, | 

It is not like a Christian to leave otb- 
ers to teach the young, and visit and in- 
struct the ignorant adults, when you have 
an opportunity in the good work. 

It is not like a Christian to give labor 
and substance to outside societies when 
your own church stands in need of help. 

It is not like a Christian to deem any- 
thing unimportant which Christ has com- 
manded, or to treat with indifference 
matters relating to church government, 
because they are essential to salvation. 

It is not like a Christian to be a self- 
seeker, or to overlook the rule that wheth- 
er we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, 
we are to do all for the glory of God.— 
Christian Inquirer. 


We can hardly learn humility and 


Making a frantic rush for the door the } 


Bouschold. 


you will consider that dried fruit-is fresh 
fruit, with the water dried out of it and 
more or less dirt gathered upon its sur- 
face, two things will occur to you to. do, 
to make it become something like fresh 


necessary several changes of water, but 
be‘sure to get the fruit clean, Then put 
it to soak in clean water, completely 
covering the fruit and an inch of depth 
above it. Soak at least twelve hours, 
and if the fruit does not plump out very 
full keep it in until it will swell no more. 
Do not change the water in soaking, 
and cook in the water the fruit. was 
soaked in. Boil gently for twenty min- 
utes, then set on back of stove to sim- 
mer until the fruit is done and tender, 
using sugar in cooking according to 
taste. Mixed apricots, peaches and 
prunes, with a few tart plums to lend 
spiciness, make a delicious dish. 


AppLE ButrEer,— Making apple butter 
is almost one of the lost arts, says Vick’s 
Magazine, but I have gathered the pro- 
cess from old experienced folks, and 
New York State farmers say that it is 
apples pared, cored, cut and boiled in 
sweet cider till the whole is a dark, rich 
pulp and the cider is reduced one-half. 
No sugar is needed, for the fruit fur- 
nishes its own sweetness. Half the 
apples may be sour and half sweet, or all 
sweet, as one likes, It takes nearly two 
gallons of cider to make one of apple 
butter, and spices are added or not, to 
taste. I should spice it, the rule being 
one tablespoonful of cinnamon and one- 
third of a teaspoonful of ground cloves 
to each gallon of apple butter, added 
when it is taken up boiling hot. It may 
be kept in barrels, stone pots or butter 
firkins and boxes. A clean second hand 
butter firkin is a very good thing to keep 
many kinds of preserves or pickles in. 


SMOTHERED CHICKEN.—Dress_ the 
chicken ard let it stand in water one 
hour, then cut open on the back and put 
it in a baking pan. Sprinkle over it 
salt and pepper and put on it small 
lumps of butter here and there. Cover 
it tightly with a pan the same size and 
bake until done. Baste often with the 
buttered gravy and add a teacupful of 
water or more, as is needed, when put 
in the oven. | 


Potato OMELET,—-Large cup of mashed 
potatoes, three eggs, teacup sweet milk, 
very little sifted flour, teaspoon salt, a 
little chopped parsley, if liked. Beat 
the yolks and whites separately till very 
light. Mix thoroughly till light, turn 
into a buttered spider and brown lightly, 
Invert on to a hot plate and serve hot. 
Nice for tea. 


BuTTERMILK Piz,—Take the yolks of 
four eggs, one teacupful of sugar, one- 
half cupful of flour, a half teaspoonful of 
soda, two tablespoonsful of butter, one 
pint of buttermilk. Flavor with nutmeg, 
lemon, or vanilla. Make a meringue of 
the whites, and brown slightly. This 
quantity makes three pies, and they are 
delicious. 


GINGER CakE.—Five cupfuls of 
sifted flour, two cupfuls of brown sugar, 
one of molasses, one of butter, one of 
sour milk or clabber, five eggs, one 
tablespoonful of ginger, one of alspice, 
one of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 


in milk. 


BrEAD OMELET.—One-fourth cup of 
bread crumbs soaked in one-half cup of 
milk, add one teaspoonful salt, one salt- 
spoonful pepper. Beat six eggs light 
and add to the above, melt one table- 
spoonful butter in an omelet pan, pour 
in the mixture and cook ; fold over and 


turn out, 


AppLE SNOw.—Pare and core some 
juicy apples, stew in water and sift 
through a sieve, sweeten to taste with 
powdered sugar and spread when cold in 
a deep dish. To every apple allow the 
white of one egg and a teaspoon of 
sugar. Beat to froth and pour over the 


apples, 


‘LovE SEVERE.—We dishonor Christ 
when we conceive of him as possessing 
only mild and gentle qualities and as 
unable to be stern and just, and to inflict 
pain and punishment when it is best that 
he should do so. The same lips that 
spoke words of inimitable tenderness 
uttered terrible woes on hypocritical 
Pharisees. Christ is called a Lamb, 
and the Lamb is the emblem of all 
meekness and gentleness; but we must 
remember that it is the “wrath of the 
Lamb” that is to make all the terrors of 
the judgment-day. There are many ap- 
plications of this truth about Christ, but 
only two can here be named. One is, 
that it is not true, as we sometimes hear 
it said, that Christ is too loving to punish 
sin, and that therefore all men will be 
saved, Then we have here also the key 
to many of the mysteries of the provi- 
dence of Christ. He is not afraid to 
have his people suffsr, even to cause 
them suffering and pain. He does not, 
therefore, answer every cry for the lifting 
away of trial, but’ sometimes seems deaf 
and cold to their intensest entreaties, 
One comfort, however, is that it is love 
that prompts even these severities,— 
Presbytervan. a 

There is a burden of care in getting 
riches, fear in keeping them, temptation 
in using them, guilt in abusing them, 
sorrow in losing them and a burden of 
account at last to be given up concern- 


tenderness enough except by suffering. | 


ing them.—Matthew Henry. 


How to Cook Driep Fruits.—lf 


fruit. First wash it thorougbly, using if 


N° PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 
e thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
ade happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
ching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New 
Blood Purifier, internally are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
5e.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 

far Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
\ by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only psin-killing plaster. 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF,} 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. CURRIER. 
President, Vice- Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
ss. 


MILL: Stxvenson Ecxer 
Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


GRAIN 


: AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San Franorsco, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ices 

specialty. 
WILLIAM H.FORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Jos. RB. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Ohurch.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 6187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
10o0ct-tf, 


Cash Shore 


Why net "Winks Up” te the advantages your 
thing they meet te cat er te weer from ome 
which makes spectaity of selling te 
tet Free am Send scene 
eard fer cepy, 44 Ones. You can order from 
Ots. worth up, and Gwe per cent te 
per cent. after paying freight ches. 

Address as above; Gmith’s Cash UP 
Stere, the Lanausy Duacans In Gen- 
therehendion, ef the Misctsipgi Beem, 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY CO 


SUCCESSORS BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ALARM 


Tilustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


‘37 Market St., San Francisco. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Chumches Sehc 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


meted 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily akin 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Foxthbesut corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Chirles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. m. 
and 7:80 pv. m.; Surday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:80 P. M. 

PLYVOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scoud- 
der, Pastor. funday services, 11 a. wu. and 
7:80 ep. u.; Sunday-schoole at 9:30 and 
12:30 yp. mw. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 
7.80 P. mM. . | 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Orugzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mw. and 7:80 Pp. u.; Sunday-school,13:380 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHURCH—Bonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and = streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mu. and 7:30 Sunday-echool, 12:30 

Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 

BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sundayservices, 11 a. mu. and 7:30 p.m., 
Sun day-school, 12:30 u,; Chinese school; 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. 

OLIVET OCHUROH—Sonthwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. w. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p. m. 

SWEDISH CHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderron, Pastor, Sunday services, lla. mw. 
and 7:20 p.m. -Sunday-school, 9:30 a. mu: 
Prayer-meeting, y and Thursday, 

P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 mu. 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 P. m. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE HAPEL—Corner Sevy- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-schoo) 
at 3 P. mM. 
PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at $ p. mu. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEP 
SOCIETY 


OF OALIFORNIA. 


- Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.DD., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
ccm, Esq., Treasurer, 808 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA © 


President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Temple 
s treet, 1 os Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jobn 
P, Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pox 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING BOOIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 


Secretary— Rev. Geo.-M. Boynton, D. D. 
Treasurer—E. lawrence Bernard. Business 
Mansger— William F. Whittemore, Oongrega- 
tiopal House Boston. Publications for sale 
at 786 Market street, San Francisco. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kixrcaid, D. D., Rey. 
J. B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. ac California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 


Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Tréasurer—H.W.Hub- 


bard, Esq. Rev. W..0 Pond, Agent, 436 
Bartlett Street, 8. F. 


OALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association, 
Rev. J. K. MoLean, D.D., Presidentj 
Rey. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for 


the Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 


Rocm 25, No.7 Montgomery avenue, San. 
Francisco. 


AMERIOAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev,. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 


Treasurer - on 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric’ “-cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent,. 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Oal-- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE OONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
greys avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
Jobn F, Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary—— 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 
Chicago; Treasurer--Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 
Rookery,” Chicago. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
Secretary. 


ter street... H, J. McOoy, 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
OAL. W. O. T. U. 

182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


YOUNG ASSOCIA- 
ON. 
1221 O'Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


Hotelr, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. . 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
No. 


S, FOSTER & 


Agents for Diamond Creamery Butter, in Her- 
metically Sealed ‘Tins, for Warm 
Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


- 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1889. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal 


Taxes Orres. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
ourro for one year. Tue Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactrio will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 


David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor-_ 


nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1890, 


This year of grace opens on .our 
world and finds no wars raging, all its 
surface round. There may be disputes, 
there may be “strained relations,” there 
may be national rancors, there may be 
unsettled questions, out of which wars 
may grow; but, for the present, the na- 
tions are at peace, and there are no 
rankling powers in hot haste to draw the 
sword. Even the imperialists of Brazil, 
in their overthrow and disappointment, 
do not feel like going to war, in the 
hope of recovering themselves. The 
world pities the sorrows of Dom Pedro, 
as it should. It has often pitied the per- 
sonal sorrows of dethroned monarchs, 
without desiring their return to power. 
The age favors political freedom, and 
the simpler forms of government, and it 
will frown on any war movement in fa- 


_ vor of Bourbon ideas,or despotic prerog- 


atives. So far the age has become 
Christian, and the world has grown 
liberty-loving. Even the Mohammedan 
world clings less fondly to the institu- 
tions of slavery, and Portugal is half 
sick of its pandering to the ‘‘sum of all 
villainies.” | Even the fond acclaim 
which greets Stanley, on his emergence 


_ from the central darkness, is but another 


voice crying for the deliverance of the 
new continent from its long woe, and 
for the final crushing out of the slave- 
trade from all the boundaries of our 
himanity. 


Probably we do not always have sym- 
pathy enough with those whose daily 
toil is in the depths of mines and quar- 
ries, who ccanaot breathe the best. air, 
and whose perils in the way of explo- 
sions, exhalations and cavings are num- 
erous and constant. We are forcibly re- 
minded of all this exposure by the sudden 
caving in of one portion of one of the 
oldest and largest mines at Angels, in Cal- 
averas county, two or three weeks ago, 
which buried nearly twenty men while 
at their work four hundred feet below 
the surface. The mass of timber, rock 
and earth which came down upon them 
with a sudden plunge and might, crushed 
them to death instantly. The utter im- 
possibility of rescue was apparent at 
once; and it was seen, too, that it might 
be weeks and months before such a mass 
of rock and earth could be handled and 
disposed of in a way to disclose the 
bodies of those whohad perished. The 
bereaved, the widowed and the father- 
less, had, therefore, to abandon the hope 


- of seeing again even the lifeless forms of 


those whom they had long relied on and 
loved. Angels had a population, proba- 
bly, of not more than two hundred men, 
and the quick vanishing away of one- 
tenth of their number produced a pro- 
found impression; and the force of it 
should reach even us, to whom these 
persons may have been but slightly 
known. There are some good people 


at Angels, for whom the sympathies 


and prayers of all other good people 
should be freely offered. 


Toe snow-power was felt in an un- 
usual way last week in Sierra City, a 
place a few miles east of Downieville, 


up among the higher Sierras. The snow 


precipitated itself in an avalanche that 
buried a section of the village, after 


- sweeping it away from its base. Several 


buildings were demolished and a number 
of persons killed; two or three of the 
sane family. Sierra City has but a few 
hundred people in it, and these are some- 
what isolated at the best; and now, when 
the deep snows render the roads impass- 
able, they can communicate with the 
outside world only by telegraph, and 
travel only on snow-shoes. Let us hope 
that the worst is over with them, and 
that their fears of another avalanche may 
not be realized. 


The excellent article in THE Paciric 
of December 25th, entitled ‘Christmas 
Customs of Different Climes,” was by 
mistake credited to “Exchange.” It is 
from the pen of Mrs, M. P. Jones, Edg- 
water (Seattle), Washington. 


A SIGN OF OUR TIMES. 


Missions keep clasping hands the 
world over. Thus, on the island of 
Trinidad, off the coast of Venezuela, 
there have been established by some mis- 
sionaries from N »va Scotia several quite 
promising stations. But these men 
have for their chief obj2ct the Christian- 
ization, not as one might suppose the 
natives of that island, but the Hindoos 
who have come from far-away India. 
The island has a population of 180,000, 
but one-third of these inhabitants were 
born in the country where Victoria is 
Empress, They were brought over to 
cultivate the plantations. Some 2,500 
are said to come yearly, and 500 return 
yearly. Sothis class of people steadily 
increase, They lose the sense of caste, 
or certainly its slavery, and are access- 
ible to instruction. Labor has been be- 
stowed there for some twenty-five years. 
Several hundred have been converted. 
O.her islands, neighboring, have similar 
population. In British Guiana there are 
a hundred thousand of these East 
Indians. 

What is going on in the South Seas 
and along the coast of Africa and in the 
United States, Mexico and in several 
South American States, is characteristic 
of our age; that is, the transfers of 
diverse populations from country to 
country. The vast Asiatic populations, 
as they have always been moving, so they 
are now moving. The European enter- 
prize and colonization proceed apace 
On all the continents and in the islands 
of the sea, That inevitably, it should 
seem, involves the intermingling of the 
races. If England occupies India, 
Indians will be found wherever England 
needs or can use their labor. If the 
United S:ates wants to trade in every 
land, then people belonging to every 
land will be likely to seek our shores. 

There will be opposition to this ; it is 
easy to find objection to it, and to picture 
it as a calamity. Ever and anon the cry 
will be heard, ‘‘America for the Ameri- 
cans.” S me indications appear which 
might lead one to think that the nations 
would shut down their gates ere long. 
Some hardy sorts of patriots, of any given 
color or descent, come forward and pro- 
claim such a programme as that of the 
bodily transference of several million 
black Americans to Africa. There are 
politicians who have made up their 
minds that the only way to save our own 
State is to exclude utterly and forever the 
landing of Chinamen on our coast, or, 
indeed, at any port of the republic. 
Many probably now, the majority of good 
citizens, would express a strong sym- 
pathy with this judgment. Latterly, it 
has been intimated that, as the Japanest 
colony is growing here, the exclusion 
must have effzct upon that race also. 
We assert, ourselves, in these lines, no 
opinion as to what is wise or unwise. 
We draw attention to a world-wide 
movement characteristic of our time, 
and ask whether it isa movement bound 
to go on, or bound to he checked. Does 
it not sometimes seem asif it were so 
bound up with all the gravitation of our 
era that that gravitation and its law would 
have to be suspended, or else the various 
races will find themselves, though exotic, 
yet flourishing far away from their native 
climes? We are no prophets, and we 
are not omnisciently wise, but we feel 
sure, at least, that the signs of our times 
call upon the citizens of every enlight- 
ened land to provide for the firm and 
equitable recognition of the rights, and 
the compulsory education of the children 
of all classes of settlers in its borders, 
and the use of all other means by which 
all possible assimilation, and not antag- 
onism, may be secured. And who can 
estimate the enormous opportunity that 
such considerations suggest for the great 
benevolent work of Christian missiona- 
ries? The field becomes the world,and the 
world becomes a field for missions in 
our time to a degree and in an intensity 
and in a hopefulness, too—despite all 
gravity of the situation—such as human 
history has never before massed upon 


the love and faith of the Christian 
Church. 


— 


It was a happy circumstance that the 
first Sunday of the year, this time, was 
so far removed from the touch of the 
holidays that the “Week of Prayer” could 
be commenced with a more composed 
and devout frame of mind, and with a 
finer spiritual apprehension of the pos- 
sibilities of the season. Without much 
concert of action, it is likely that more 
of our churches, each by itself, are now 
observing the Week of Prayer than has 
been the case for a number of years 
hitherto. There can be too much os- 
tentation in the observance of the week, 
and too little prayer; and sometimes 
the results have been so meager, as com- 


pared with the measures and expecta- 


‘are full of, and the “Ys”! 


tions, as to leave a feeling of mortifica- 
tion and failure. In spite of all the un- 
known elements that may enter into the 
problem to modify results, there is a 
moral prestige in favor of the most faith- 
ful observance, and some forms of bene- 
fit—unspeakable bénefit it may be—are 
sure to emerge. It is not wise to urge 
the observance on ourselves or on others. 
Ualess we feel the pressure as from with- 
in and the monition as from above, we 
might as well yield to the suggestions of 
indifference, and not thrust ourselves in- 
to activities that do not stir the sweeter 
fountains of our natures and fathom the 
soul’s passions to their depths, 


The rains having gotten in their work 
a month ago, and having fl»oded all the 
parts of the State most liable to inunda- 
tion, the snows are in turn accumulating 
their mass, and getting in their work. 
They even came down several nights 
and whitened all the higher hill-tops 
here around the bay, and gave the air a 
chill, from which it is not easy to get re- 
lease. Of course, the railways in the 
mountains are clogged and covered, if 
not blockaded, in spite of improved 
snow-plows and hundreds of men with 
shovels, The snows of ordinary winters 
are readily managed; but in seasons 
like this, when the storms are long, per- 
sistent, and reaching at the same hours 
from the foot-hills of the western flank 
of the Sierras to the high table-lands on 
the Eastern side, through sixty miles, or 
more, there are not men and machines 
enough to protect every mile exposed, 
and, accordingly, at some points the 
snow becomes too compacted, to deep, 
too drifted, to be whirled away at a dash, 
even of the gigantic puffiig snow-plow, 
that comes thundering on as if it could 
move the mountain itself. However, 
the storms must soon abate. The drifts 
will consolidate and yield to assault. 
Perseverance will conquer. The track 
will be cleared, the delays will cease, 
and we shall forget all our little woes. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY AMONG THE 
SAILORS. 


Wednesday, January 1st, was an epoch 
in the history of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Uaion of San Francisco. 
It has given several New Year’s recep- 
tions before, delightful ones, and when 
we hope much good has been done, but 
this was the crowning day of all, and my 
pen falters at the responsibility of telling 
the story of that night, that busy and 
solemnly responsible day. The County 
Union, with the pledged assistance of the 
“Y's,” had decided to give the reception 
to seamen in port. The Coast Seamen’s 
Union kindly gave the free use of their 
neat hall onthe corner of Mission and 
East streets, seating three hundred per- 
sons. Mr. J. B MicKyy, the editor of 
that excellent little sheet, the Coast Sea- 
men’s Journal, hurried up his editorial 
labors in order to give us the use of his 
nice office for a refreshment room. The 
janitor, a crippled sailor, with the help 
of some of the young men, made the hall 
areal bower of green, and hung our 
pretty signs of invitations to seamen con. 
spicuously from the windows. We had 
sent out to the ships and boarding- 
houses an invitation toseamento ‘Avast 
Hauling there,” and come to our 
reception. The Coast Seamen’s Uaion 
sent out their own patrol men to the 
foreign ships to urge the men to accept 
our invitations, at the same time they 
asked their own men to give precedence 
to their less privileged brethren from the 
ships, which application of the Golden 
Rule our brave coasting men put into 
practice, and although they did not stand 
aloof, yet gave the “deep water” men 
every chance to enjoy the best of the 
“feast of reason and fl>w of soul,” to say 
nothing ofthe other good things. The 
officers and active members of the Union 
gave every assistance in their power, 
and to their kindly help was due much 
of the success of the day. Not a single 
coasting seaman was seen under the in- 
fluence of liquor. From eleven o’clock 
in the morning until ten in the evening 
the hall and passage were filled with a 
company of fine, manly, well-dressed 
men, whom it would have done your 
hearts good to have seen. The pro- 
gramme was unremitting. Song, address, 
reading and recitation followed in pleas- 
ant succsssion through the flying hours; 
several of the sailors sang excellent songs, 
and the pianist of the day was a young 
English sailor, Mr. James Barrett, whose 
fingers brought out the sweet chords as 
defily as though they had not been hand- 
ling ropes for four months. 

Our County President, Mrs. S. M. 
Carver, Mrs. Dorcas Spencer and many 
more of our good women were there just 
in their element, and found a chance to 
say some of the good things their hearts 
what a host 
in themselves they were with their recita- 
tions, their songs and kind words, and 
their unwearied labcrs in the refreshment 
room. Rev. W. S. Bovard gave the 
men a talk full of common sense. Mr. 
Wm, Whitney was our right-hand man in 
spreading the news of the noble com- 
pany ofseamen assembled, and bringing 
those to address them who found in the 
very sight of so much strong, young man- 
hood a wonderful inspiration to speech. 
Rev. Dr. Eston came in this way, 


deputized by the General Secretary of 


the Y. M. C. A,, to bring the greetings of 
that body. W. H. Barnes, telephoned 
for by the same good friends, came 
gladly with his good wife, and gave the 
men a Stirring little talk, side-splitting 
at times, but abounding in sense and 
good feeling. The hall rang with the 
fine choruses of ‘Throw Out The Life 
Line,” ‘‘Marching Through Georgia,” 
“Sailing” and “The Anchor’s Weighed,” 
besides the familiar gospel songs. There 
was plenty of fun, of which Master Jay 
Butler,son of Captain C. H. Butler of the 
Empire, furnished his quota, but the 
sign of the white ribbon was never lost 
through the hours. 


The Lord Jesus had been very earnest- 
ly invited to be present all the time, and 
to give his blessing to every heart. He 
was there. His presence was felt, and 
precious influences went out which we 
know shall never cease, and will, we hope, 
bring many souls who heard his invita- 
tion that day to himself. At 7.30 the invi- 
tation to the men to go over to the prayer- 
meeting at the Bethel was accepted by a 
goodly number, but many remained to 
enjoy the last hours of the evening with us, 

Mrs. Berry told of some of her own 
sea experiences, and put before the men, 
sweetly and strongly, the bright attract- 
iveness of the “better part.” 

Mr. MacKay and Mr, Henry Ark, 
Secretary of the Coast Seamen’s Union, 
made each a telling little speech, and the 
seamen responded vigorously to a mO‘ion 
put by Mr. Ark voting thanks to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
We felt that they were equally due to our 
seafaring friends, so happy a day had we 
sp2nt with them. Mrs. Gray spoke, and 
sang and old-time song of mother love, 
and at the last moment came Mr. McKay 
post haste from the Y. M, C. A, so en. 
thused by Dr. Ejaston’s glowing report 
that he must come in person to express 
his pleasure in meeting so noble a com. 
pany of young men, and earnest desire 
for their best good. Then we sang one 
verse of the parting song, God be with 
you till we meet again,” and Rev. Josep 
Rowell closed the evening with a short 
prayer. Itis difficult to judge of the 
number of men who came during the 
day and evening, but eight hundred isa 
very safe number, and there may have 
been many more. Sixty five signed the 
pledge. We desire very cordially t» 
thank the many good friends whose 
donations of good things helped us to 
keep a bountiful table spread. Dauioty 
cake, appetizing hams, to say ncthing of 
turkey, chicken aad jelly, all disappeared 
like magic, and must have been a refresh 
ing change after the tough salt b2ef and 
hard biscuit that form the staple diet of 
the European ships. During the day, as 
we cut cake and served coffee, thoughts 
of the two poor, lamed fellows on the 
English ships, Leicester Castle and 
Tweedsdale, haunted us, and the next 
day two of us, provided with a few good 
things, went down in the rain to visit 
them. We found both in a pitiable con. 
dition. Both were lamed at sea. The 
leg of the man on board the Leicester 
Castle was broken between the knee and 
the hip, and never set! The captain 
only splintered it and allowed the over- 
capping bones to jam! The sailor on 


the T'weedsdale was thrown over the. 


wheel by a heavy sea, striking on the 
right hip bone as he fell. He suffers 
great pain, but, as the doctor called by 
the captain declares, the bone is not 
broken. Nothing is done for him. 
Neither of the men will be allowed to be 
sent to the hospital. The same food as 
the well sailors eat is given to them, ex- 
cepting that the man on the Leicester 
Castle has a little beef tea daily. Uatil 
we visited them the T'weedsdale sailor 
had no bread, only the hard sea-biscuit. 
Since then they have made him a little 
more comfortable, and given him white 
bread. 

Such things are not very uncommon 
on board the English ships. Of course 
these men could leave their ships had 
they any place to go to, but the captain 
would not pay them any of the wages 
they have earned, They would be strand- 
ed ona foreign shore with no one to 
care for them. This has been done, and 
will be done in the case of these two 
men unless the English Consul can be 
induced to administer a little more 
justice. | M. B. EDEN, 

Superintendent Work Among Sailors, 
California W. C. T. U. 


Ir a paper in the Gospel in all Lands 
the Rev. H. V. Noyes of Canton says: 
“It became at first evident that very few 
of the multitudes which the thirst of gold 
had attracted from every corner of the 
United States and Canada and Europe 
to California would settle in a country 
where, from a thousand causes, it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for a 
number of years, to find room for an 
honest woman and raise a Christian 
family.” 
Francisco in the territorial days of this 
State, and must say he has never seen 
the place where good and true women 
were held in so high esteem. In those days 
a disreputable woman was hardly heard 
of. Mr. Noyes says of San Francisco: ‘All 
the street railroads in the city belong to 
the Irish Roman Catholics, The prin- 
cipal offices of the city are filled with 
Irish Roman Catholics.” “The compact 
unity of the Irish Roman Catholics with 
their enormous wealth makes them al- 
most supreme masters of the mines of 
California and Nevada.” 


The largest land-owner in the world is 
said to be Mrs. Emma E. Forsyth, the 
daughter of a former American Consul at 
Samoa. She has a plantation of about 


150,000 acres on an island near New 


Guinea, and employs over 500 people on 
it 


The writer of this lived in San |- 


‘ 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The inadequate amount of money ap- 
propriated by our Home Missionary So- 
ciety not only cripples Superintendent 
Ford’s work in Southern California, but 
also is calculated-to dampen the ardor 
of Rev. H. P. Case, Secretary of our 
Congregational Sunday-school Society. 
If no new ministers can be put into this 
field it is almost useless to start Sabbatb- 
schools which by right ought to grow in- 
to Congregational churches. Nay, these 
schools in isolated regions are quite lia- 
ble, without pastoral reinforcement, to 
have only a feeble life, when otherwise 
they might become centers of saving 
gospel power. Would the brethren of 
New York and Boston have schools es- 
tablished simply to grow into churches 
of other denominations? — It is only rea- 
sonable wisdom and good sense for us 
to take care of our own schools when 
the Bible teaching which we give them 
soon leads them to wish to be supplied 
with a gospel minister. Nor is it sectar- 
lanism in any sense if we insist that it is 
our duty to thus care for ourown. The 
desolate moral wastes are many in this 
region of country. ‘'While the husband- 
men are sleeping the enemy is sowing 
tares.” Rev. Mr. Case has just gone to 
Escondido to hold one of his valuable 
Sunday-school Institutes, 


We are pleased to report increased re- 
ligious activity in Los Angeles. We 
hear of much good being done by the 
Salvation Army. We admired their zeal 
and enthusiasm in parading the streets 
even on those dreary nights when the 
$rzets were almost impassable ani the 
windows of heaven were opened. ‘The 
situation of the city and the value of the 
soul would justify even greater earnest- 
ness on the part of all Christian people. 
S reet preaching is becoming more com- 
mon, and the people listed with atten- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs, Furgeson (we be- 
lieve they are Methodist people) have 
been holding meetings daily to reach the 
surging church-absenting crowds upon 
the street. Oa Christmas day, in their 
mission room, they held an all day ser- 
vice with preaching by different minis- 
ters, and testimonies interspersed. The 
spiritual interest ran high, and the at- 
tendance was excellent. Souls sought 
the Lord, and careless Christians, we 
trust, attained to a life of greater holiness 
and usefulness. | 

The First church (Rev. Dr. Hutchins) 
held an appropriate service Christmas 
morning. Why should not all our 
churches do the same? Christmas exer- 
cises all over the city, owing to the 
downpour of rain, were postponed 
somewhat, but the children had all the 
loager time to anticipate the good things 
The First church children each brought a 
present for the children of the Sansevein 
Mission, which is now in charge of Dr. 
Cole. The East Los Angeles people 
(Rev. Mr. Phillips) for a part of their 
Christmas exercise very appropriately 
brought to the church gifts for the poor. 
The Christian Endeavor Society of this 
ciurch of themselves carry on a Mission 
Sabbath-school, the young people pro- 
viding for all the work and all the ex- 
penses. We hear of additions to the 
Park Church (Rev. Mr. Brainerd’s). 
They had a watch-night meeting to pray 
in the New Year. The Third church 
(Rev. Mr. Collins, pastor) have just 
bought fifty chairs additional for their 
audience room, and close the year out 
of debt, and expect next Sabbath to re- 
ceive six or eight persons on confession 
of faith. 

We hear of prosperity and new mem- 
bers at Pastor Rawson’s church, Vernon. 
Six persons are propounded for admis- 
sion at Dr. Hill’s church, Pasadena. 

We learn that Miss Alice Harwood, 
oldest daughter of Rev. Dr. Harwood of 
Orange, has thoughts of entering upon 
the foreign missionary work. We hope 
this honor may come to more of our 
young people. 

Rev. David Jenkins of Villa Park has 
been very successful in gathering a good- 
ly number of people of various denom- 
inations into a Congregational church 
in that place. They have built and fur- 
nished, without debt, a neat church 
edifice. Just as arrangements were be- 
ing made to dedicate, the pastor was 
suddenly called to Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, by sickness in the home circle. We 
trust he may speedily return to consum- 
mate his excellent work of Christian 
unity and love. 


The W. C, T. U.’s, under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. A. M. Armour (one of 
the most devoted workers in any of our 
churches), are establishing cottage prayer- 
meetings in various neighborhoods in 
the city. If this work-could be carried 


On upon an extended scale, we doubt not } 


religious interest would be kindled 
among all classes. We fail to put the 
leaven into the meal. 


New Year’s evening the Young Men’s 
Christian Association received a large 
number of calls from old and young, 
treating them hospitably to cake and 
coffee. At 4 P.M, Rev. R.G. Hutchins, 
D.D., delivered to all then present a very 
pleasing, as well as instructive, New 
Year’s address, In the evening, the Y. 
M. C. A. orchestra, assisted by local 
musical talent, gave an excellent concert. 
Judging by the fact that the hall was 
crowded so that there was not standing- 
room for all who came, the concert was 
fully appreciated. The good people of 
Los Angeles will very soon be called up- 
on to decide whether the Y. M. C. A, 
shall lose its beautiful building, or con- 
tinue to do its grand work during years 
and years. Reader, the situation is 
critical! Not words but money! 

W. A. J. 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 3, 1890. 


Home Missonary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren D. D. 


Office, No, 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President, Mrs. M. 1. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 
Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland. | 

Secretary, Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 Twenty-first 
street, Oakland. 

New societies being formed, at report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFVURNIA WOMAN'S HOME MIS 
SIONARY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1388. 


President, Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Temple St., Los Angeles 

Vice-President, Mrs. John P. Stearns, Santa Barbara 

Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 442, Pasadena. 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, 
Los Angeles. 


ONE HUNDRED JUGS IN A CHURCH, 
BY MRS F. L, W. 


You mustn’t make any plan for to- 
morrow night, Pailura, for ‘tis jug-break- 
ing night.” 

“For mercy’s sake, Mehitable, what 
do you mean? Have you been buying 
out the saloons? No; more’s the pity, 
but it is almost as good, as you will see. 
The children are wild over it, and the 
young folks like it better than any party, 
and we old folks—well, we're pretty 
thoroughly converted to it, too.” 

“But sit down, Philura. and I'll give 
you the history of it. It has been run- 
ning a year and a half now. I mean 
our Missionary Society. 

“You remember our church, Philura? 
It was small when you were here, and 
pretty poor. There were only twenty 
members. We were all working people. 
We women had to do our work mostly, 
and we didn’t have a great deal of spend- 
ing money. We had one rich family, and 
two well-to-do ones, in the congregation; 
but we couldn’t depend much on them. 
We'd had no end of fairs and festivals 
and N:w England dinners, and all sorts 
of things to help raise the minister’s sal- 
ary. We gave cakes and coffee and 
made the fancy things, and then had to 
go and buy them back again. It seem- 
ed as if we were alwavs eating for the 
benefit of the church. 

“It was all we could do to make ends 
meet, even with the help the Home Mis- 
sionary Society gave us, and it took ev- 
ery cent the childen could coax from 
their fathers to run the Sunday-school. 
Just then, John Craig—you remember 
him, Philura, he used to go to the dis- 
trict school with us in Biddeford, when we 
were children—got the Western fever, 
and he and Mary moved out here. His 
wife is as ‘plain as a pikestaff,’ but she 
has a merry twinkle in her eye, and when 
she says anything everybody listens. 
She fitted into things here just as if she 
had always lived here. Two or three 
times she hinted to us she wished we 
would form a Woman’s Missionary Soci- 
ety. She thought we ought to do some- 
thing for the heathen in our own land, 
and in foreign lands, too, but we just 
told her we couldn’: half carry our own 
church and Sunday-school; we thought 
charity began at home, and we’d better 
pay Our Own minister before we looked 
after other folks’ ministers. She didn’t 
say much, but she looked sorry. 

“One day she asked all of us women 
up to her house to lunch. We were 
pleased and all went, though to tell the 
truth, she didn’t owe us an invitation, for 
very few of us had ever asked her, or 
even called on her. But we knew she 
was a prime cook, and everybody want- 
ed to see her house, and then, you know, 
after all, human nature does like to be 
invited out. 

“We were a little surprised at our 
lunch. It was very plain; only sand- 
wiches and coffee, and some fruit. Tobe 
sure, the sandwiches were made of the 
whitest and thinnest slices of bread, and 
the tenderest of tongue. The coffee was 
the best of Java with Jersey cream, and 
the fruit choice and fresh. 

‘After lunch, while we sitting at our lit- 
tle tables talking, Mary Craig slipped out 
of the room a minute and brought in a 
basket of the oddest little clay jugs We 
were curious enough. ‘Friends,’ she 
said, ‘my heart aches for the needs of 
this great West. I want to see the 
crowds of young men who are away 
from homes and mothers looked after.’ 
Here she sobbed a little and I remem- 
bered her Ben out in California had 
been wild. 

_ “I want some of the saloons shut up 
in the new towns, because a church and 
minister have brought better things. It 
hurts me to think we are so selfish here 
as to live only for ourselves. After re- 
ceiving this letter I am going to read to 
you, I went down to the pottery and 
asked them to make me these jugs, and I 
am going to give one to each of you. 
I want you to put it on your bureau 
or your mantel shelf, and every time you 
are thankful for anything drop in a pen- 
oy or a nickel, or something larger if you 
ike,’ | 

_ “Then she read us a letter from a min- 
ing town in Arizona, telling of the 
crowds of young men away from home, 
and of the many saloons and houses 
even worse than saloons, and begging 
that friends would help send a mission- 
ary tothem. We were all crying before 
she got through. Some of us had sons 
away from home, and pretty Mary 
Walsh, whom we all loved, had just mar- 
ried a miner and gone off to California, 
so we all reached after the jugs. Mary 
Craig said: ‘I know many of us have 
but little money that we feel is ours to 
give, and yet when we look in our houses 
and at our wardrobes we see many things 
that are needless. We can put fewer 
stitches in our children’s clothes, and so 
save a little time that will bring some- 
thing in for the jugs. We can do less 
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fancy work, and save a littlethere. We 
can consecrate some rolls of golden but- 
ter, or a place in our flower or vegetable 
garden, or even an industrious hen and 
and a nice setting of eggs. If we but 
turn our hearts to it we shall be surprised 
to find how many ways will be open to 
us. Some of you tell me you aren’t in- 
terested in missions. Put a little of 
your principal in and see how quickly 
it will begin to draw interest.’ Then 
she said, ‘Let us ask God to bless us,’ 
and she made the most touching prayer 
I ever heard. We went home rather 
sober. We’d never been to just such a 
lunch party in our lives, and I guess we 
never shall again. | 

‘After that, somehow, our minister 
preached every now and then on mis- 
sions. He kept telling us how large 
our country was, and how fast the for- 
eigners were coming in. He said many 
of them were heathen, our own heathen, 
and if we didn’t look after them who 
would? Other countries were not going 
to send missionaries to America. Then 
he talked about ‘how short life was, and 
how we must make ourselves count on 
the Lord’s side while the battle is on, if 
ever. He said those who put their 
money in the Lord’s work were bound 
to get good dividends, and some of them 
this side of heaven. 

‘'Then the Sunday-school Superintend- 


ent got interested and proposed we 


should have a missionary Sunday school 


- concert, and asked Mary Craig to plan 


it, It was a new thing for us, and it 
drew. The children talked so much 
about it that everybody came, they even 
turned out from the other churches, and 
our house was packed ; we had to open 
the doors into the prayer-room. The 
Superintendent read a story published 
by the Home Missionary Society, called 
‘Our Summer Boarder,’ and asked 
questions about the American Home 
Missionary Society of New York, which 
helps pay the salaries of missionaries, 
and sends them into the new towns and 
cities of our country, and a good many 
of the old ones, too. The children 
could answer them all; and then they 
told us about the American Congrega- 
tional Union, or Church Building Soci- 
ety, that follows right after the minister, 
and helps build the church, and a par- 
sonage, too, so that he need not live in 
a dug-out or a sod house. 

‘The little folks went on to tell us that 
the calls are so many that these societies 
can not half meet them, and that many 


- ministers’ families have to suffer in cold 


houses, and some of them live in dug- 
outs. These societies only have such 
money to work with as churches and be- 
nevolent individuals all over the coun- 
try send them. At last they narrowed 
it close down to us at home, showing 
us that the Home Missionary Society 
had helped us pay our minister for sev- 
eral years, and the Church Building So- 
ciety they had been talking about had 
given us five hundred dollars five years 
before to help build our church, and we 
hadn’t even taken our promised collec- 
tion for it for three years. It made us 
very uncomfortable. At the close the 


Superintendent said we wou'd have a 


collection to help the women with the 


jugs. We were curious to know how 


much ‘it was, but he wouldn’t tell us be- 
fore jug-breaking day. 

‘‘We kept hearing of new people tak- 
ing jugs ; after the first missionary con- 
cert the potter made a new lot and be- 
gan to keep them in stock. Indeed, he 
was heard to say jug-making was going to 
be profitable. My jug had company on 
the bureau, for Elihu asked for one before 
I’d had mine a week, and the same day 
I found four in the children’s rooms. 
How they got there I never knew, 
whether Elihu got them in on the sly, or 
whether Mary Craig was at the bottom 
of it. But I had no reason to complain. 
The children never begged for money, 
and I had never known them to be as 
industrious before. 

“Our congregations kept growing and 
Our minister never preached so well, 
The last Sunday in the year _ notice 
was given in church and Sunday-school 
that on Monday night we were all in- 
vited to the church for our jug-breaking. 
I wish you could have been there. 


Every year, before that, we had given 


the children a Christmas tree, but this 
year no one said anything about it. I 
don’t believe it even occurred to any one, 
we were all so interested in the jug-break- 
ing. Everybody came, for the children 
hadn‘t talked'jugs six months for noth- 


ing. By sundown there was a row of 


farmers’ wagons all around the church. 
Old and young, rich and poor, were there. 
I saw Mary Craig’s eyes full of tears, 
and she drew a long breath as she saw 


Some of us smiled, for we had heard 
Mary Craig say that next year we could 
afford to use boxes, for the temptation to 
sometimes take a nickel for our own use 
wouldn’t catch us then, but in the begin- 
ning it was safe to have our nickels be- 
yond our reach. The smile on the old 
potter’s face made us think the jugs 
wouldn’t cost us much another year. 


“The older boys cracked the jugs, the 
girls gathered up the money, and the 
young men and maidens counted it, 
while the minister read the reasons for 
thankfulness that were with the jugs. I 
can not half tell itto you. There were 
ten nickels from old Jerry, the fisherman, 
‘because little Tim, who had been al- 
most blind, could see again.’ There was a 
five-dollar gold piece from Mrs. Arm- 
strong because her ‘baby’s life had been 
spared,’ Little Joe Arnold put in a 
quarter ‘cos of my new pants,’ and 
Benny Sears put one dime in ‘cos me 
and Jim made up after our quarrel and 
it felt so good.’ One jug was marked 
‘thankful because I’ve learned to give,’ 
and one ‘glad because I have learned 
how mighty mean selfishness is.’ The 
last One read, ‘Because my church that 
was dead is alive again.’ | 

“We laughed and we cried, and then 
we laughed again, and we shook hands, 
and somehow we all seemed welded to- 
gether. It was good to be there. 

“By and by the tellers announced,*‘All 
counted,’ and we waited breathless for 
the result. The minister said, ‘Let us 
pray,’ and oh, how he did pray! Then 
came the announcement—one hundred 
jugs, one hundred and twenty dollars 
from the grown people, and thirty from 
the children, Just as we were beginning 


to clap our hands a strange thing hap- 


pened, Mr. Clayton, the one rich man 
in our cOngregation, stepped forward, 
and putting his hand on the money pile 
said: ‘Friends, I never really believed 
any of you were out-and-out Christians 
till this jug business began. _I said they 
pray that God’s Word may fly, but none 
of their money gives it wings. This 
pile has converted me. I have never 
given over ten dollars a year myself. I 
am ashamed. If you will teach me how 
to be a Christian and take me in among 
you, I will come, and if you [turning to 
Mary Craig] will tell mehow much it will 
cost the society to help support the 
minister in California, I will give you 
my check now.’ 

“With a choking voice Mary Craig said, 
‘Four hundred and fifty dollars.’ The 
check book came out and the stylographic 
pen, and before, we could believe our eyes 
and our ears the business man’s check 
was reverently added to the pile. We 
were too glad to cheer. We could only 
bow our heads in silent prayer. 

‘Was it not wonderful, Philura? This 
year our church has grown as well as 
our hearts. We have been able to do 
without help from the Home Missionary 
Society. Our principal has drawn in- 
terest, and we have large missionary 
meetings and monthly concerts. 

**‘We have added the foreign work, too, 
for Mary Craig has taught us the field is 
the world. And one of the strange things 
is we aren’c one of us a dollar poorer for 
it; indeed our planning to save that we 
may give, has taught us thrift for our- 
selves, and nowhere now is there a hap- 
pier, more prosperous church than the 
church of Broadview. Oh, that every 
church had a Mary Craig ! 


EASTERN OREGON. 


Our recent city elections at Pendleton 
resulted in placing a papist and whole- 
sale and retail liquor dealer in as Mayor. 
We expect public-spirited officers here 
to come of such stuff. The efforts of 
the Romanists before the election, and 
their jubilation after, showed the spirit 
they had on the subject, and perhaps in- 
dicate the general aims of the papacy in 
Our country. 

Our church here has adopted a benev- 
olence schedule by which we take up 
benevolent offerings after each commu- 
nion. This is once In two months, and 
thus we are enabled to go the rounds. 

One thing about our minutes of the 
Oregon Association that I hope will be 
improved upon next year. The statisti- 
cal tables of the local associations should 
be printed separately, then our church 
people could see ata glance not only 
what churches are in the State Associa- 
tion, but those of the local Association as 
well, Now, no one can tell the latter 
except the initiated. 

The Christmas exercises of our Pen- 
dleton Sabbath-school were excellent. 
About two hundred were present. The 
Sabbath-school children and workers each 
received some simple gifts. All were 
treated alike. All were made happy, and 


better to have the young heads together 


the folks coming in. I don’t believe ; : 
even her great faith compassed such a | the exercises received a flattering notice 
gathering. And the minister ! his eyes | '" the city dailies’ next issue, 

shone like stars, and he looked really|_ The Baptists are holding special meet- 
handsome. The thing was putting new | !5gs, with a few results. They have been 
life in him. Besides, his salary and all | 4t this special work about three weeks, 


church expenses had been settled up that The Week of P rayer will be obser ved 
afternoon. 3 by the Presbyterian, Congregational and 


“The children sang, the minister pray- | *¥° Methodist churches in union. We 


ed, another song, and business began. 
The jugs were piled on the table in the 
center of the room, for; as our church is 
seated with chairs, we could move them, 
and everything was made to look social 
like. There wasn’t a bit of stiffness. 
The center of the church looked almost 


to lead us to continue the meetings be- 
yond the “holy week,” as we did last 
year. 

' My people surprised me last night by 
filling my house with good things, while 
‘my family and I were invited out to tea. 
like a pottery, and not far off was the Though small, my church agenda 
old potter himself, his face all aglow. ciative, and continually doing something 

“1 couldn't thinkios how. much to gladden the heart of their 


there than in some places they had been PENDLETON, Or., | January 1, 1890. 


wont to go. Mary Craig had found a/ David Livingstone’s son is on. his 

way to win them to the house of God. death-bed, and is very poor, only getting 

When the hammers first struck the JUgS | $200 a year from the Government. Such 

whispered, is the telegram from London, Strange 
e answer came quickly, ‘Remem that the son of such a l 

the alabaster box and the Master.’ situated ! 


are hoping the Lord will so bless us as 


Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The last Monday Club met at two 
o’clock Pp. M. in the hall of the Y. M. C. 
A. Revs. H. B. Roller, of the German 
Methodist Episcopal church at Lorin, 
and Giffith Griffihs, on his way to 
Eureka, were present as visitors. Rev. 
W. F. Bickford introduced the subject, 
“Preaching Without Manuscript.” He 
said such preaching required a great deal 
of preparation. A lazy man will not 
succeed, The use of the manuscript 
unfits one to preach without it, After 
reading for ten years I tried to do with- 
out. if I can dispense with it, anybody 
can. One forgets many beautiful ex- 
pressions which he would use if he read, 
but there are compensations ‘therefor. 


Rev. Oakley had tried both ways ; was 
better satisfied with himself when he read, 
but better satisfied with his audience when 
he didn’t. His rule of late has been to 
read in the morning and speak at night. 
God especially helps a man who stands 
up to speak in his name. It is good to 
fail for Christ’s sake. | 

Rev. Silcox: It is good to try all 
ways. When he began he had to write. 
and “the longer I preach the more I 
write. I donot preach a half-a-dozen 
sermons ina year that I have not writ- 
ten.” 

Rev. Cruzan: I believe in the manu- 
script. I put as much nerve power in- 
to a manuscript sermon as into one spok- 
en. 

Rev. McDougall: The sermons that 
help me most are written. 

Dea. Van Blarcom: I speak as a 
hearer. We like best the spoken ser- 
mon; it seems to come more from the 
heart. I know that all cannot thus 
speak—they lack in memory. It re- 
qaires long practice to speak well. 


Dr. Warren: If a man can write a 
sermon he ean preach without writing. 
There is not a man whois called to 
preach but can preach better without the 
manuscript, 

Dr. Dwinell: The minister who cuts off 
from writing is not a growing man. 
Many arrest growth by their facility in 
making sermons. After a minister has 
had the exoerience of years, and has a 
thoroughly disciplined mind, I think he 
can be more effective without a manu- 
script, 

Rev. E S. Williams: The sermon that 
has not taken hold of us will not take 
hold of the people. There is a great 
deal of heartache in good preaching. 

Rev. Merrill: There are few sermons 
without manuscript that I care to hear. 


Rev. Griffiths: My professor said, 
“Write until you are fifty.” I write, but 
do not use my manuscript. 


Brother Johnson: If I want a written 


‘sermon, I can read it myself at home. 


Rev. Wikoff: This is not a question of 
preparation or no preparation. The 
questién is how to impress the people. 
Preaching is one man pleading with an- 
other. If I makea fool of myself in 
preaching, I would rather do it with the 
manuscript than without, for then I do 
not have to see how the people look. 


Dr. Willey: Forty years ago I could 
give you definite opinions on this sub- 
ject, but not now. Students in the sem. 
inaries are trained now more than they 
used to be to preach without manuscript; 
but there ought to be more such training. 
In early days the difficulty was in the 
seminary, and after such training it was 
difficult to adopt the better way. 

There will be no meeting of the Club 


next week because of the meeting of 
the Bay Association in Plymouth church, 


Rev. Dr. Barrows’ subject last Sabbath 
evening was “‘Every-Day Life of a Year.” 
Meetings are being held nightly during 
this Week of Prayer; preaching by the 
pastor. 

Six were received to Green-street 
church, four of them on confession. 
Pastor Wikoff’s morning ‘text was, “My 
God shall supply all your need.” 


Pastor Cruzan preached in the morn- 
ing a sermon for the new year. At night 


his lecture was on “The Cry of the 


Children,” to a house full of people. 


Dr. Pond’s morning subject was 
‘‘What the Year ’89 Has to Say to 90.” 
In the evening he administered the 
Lord’s Supper -at the Chinese Mission, 
and Rev, Griffith Griffiths preached at 
Bethany. 

A daily prayer-meeting is held at the 
Mariners’ church, on Deum, near Sacra- 
mento street, in this city, from 12:30 to 
I P, M. 

At Olivet church two on confession 
were received to membership. Pastor 
Wood’s subject in the evening was, “No 
Neutrality.” 

The Sunday-school at Pilgrim Chapel 
held its festival last Friday evening not- 
withstanding the rain, and the house was 
crowded. 

The festival at Osean View was held 
New Year’s eve. The children with 
their parents and friends filled the 
chapel full. Many would have gone out 
from the city if there had been any re- 
turn train. 

Rev. J. B. Eddie preached last Sunday 
at Ocean View. From this time be will 
conduct services every Sunday evening. 


' The festival on Monday evening 
December 29th, at Seventh Avenue 
chapel, taxed the capacity of the house 
for even standing room. This chapel 
should be enlarged within a year. 
The services are, Sunday-school at 3 
P, M.; preaching every Sunday evening 


by C. W. Broadbent, at 7.30, and prayer- 
meeting on Friday evening at 7 30. 

Two were received to the Alameda 
church last Sabbath. The Week of 
Prayer is being observed by union meet- 
ings, going from church to church in 
turn. Last Sunday was communion 
Sabbath in the First church; five were 
received to membership, two on confes- 
sion of faith; both were baptized. 


Rev. J. B. Silcox preached in Pilgrim 
church, Oakland, on ‘'The Graves of 
1889.” It was not a sermonette, but an 
hour and a quarter long. It was com- 
munion Sabbath; four were received to 
membership, three of them on confes- 
sion of faith. 


Rev. Geo. H. Merrill preached in 
Market-street church, Oakland, on “No 
man careth for my soul.” Very much 
interest was manifest, and special meet- 
ings are being held this week. 


Golden Gate church had two Christ- 
mas entertainments Christmas week, 
both largely attended. The Band of 
Hope, under the efficient management 
of Miss Bessie Liddicoat, gave us a fine 
treat on Monday, December 234, and 
though the night was stormy the church 
was quite full) The Sunday-school en- 
tertainment occurred Friday, 27th, with 
the house packed ; all had an enjoyable 
time. We had a “new thing under the 
sun” for Congregationalism in Califor- 
nia, viz., a watch-night meeting on 
December 31st, commencing at 9 P. M. 
From 9 torr we had a good prayer- 
meeting, then a social time till 11.45, 
then on our knees till after midnight. 
From seventy-five toone hundred were 
in attendance. Several requests for 
prayer were made. It was a deeply 
solenin meeting and cne not soon for- 
gotten. Last Sunday morning, at com- 
munion, we received two by letter. The 
contrast between the pastor’s condition 
now and the last communion he was 
with us was very great. In the afternoon 
a lady, not connected with us, but a 
member of another church, called on the 
pastor and gave $50 dollars to help the 
church procure more seats. The church 
was full in the evening, and the pastor 
preached to a. very attentive audience 
from Josh. xxiv : 15. G. G, 


Rev. W. H. McDougall has supplied 
the Woodland church for the past few 
Sabbaths, and will be with them again 
next Sabbath. He finds excellent peo- 
ple in that rich, thriving city. 


Eight were received to Plymouth- 
avenue church, two of them on confes- 
sion of faith. Pastor Oakley’s sermons 
were on ‘The Peace Which Christ Gives” 
and ‘'The Seeking Saviour.” India was 
the theme of a very interesting mission- 
ary concert. 

On Thursday evening, January 2d, 
the Redwood City church held its annu- 
al meeting. At 6:30 P. M. asupper was 
served in the parlors of the church. In 
spite of the falling rain and the deep 
mud, a large number were present. The 
reports of the church, considering its sad 
condition two years ago, were very en- 
couraging. All things taken into ac- 
count, the church is probably in the 
best working order now it has ever been. 
The additions during the year were sev- 
en The Sunday-school, including one 
branch school, numbers 195, with an 
average attendance of 93, of which num- 
ber over one-half regularly attend morn- 
ing service. The church has contributed 
$86.80 to mission work the last year, an 
increase of 148 per cent., and expended 
at home $1,925. The church is work- 
ing harmoniously together, and the pros- 
pects now are for increased usefulness, 
anda fair growth during the coming 
year. | 


The church at Lodi has just received 
from Baltimore a bell, weighing 1,035 
pounds. The tone is A natural, I be- 
lieve, and is pronounced very clear and 
strong and sweet. The religious inter- 
est is deepening and widening. 


Six members were received into the 
fellowship of the Galt church a week 
ago last Sabbath, one of these by letter. 
The newly organized missionary socie- 
ty numbers about forty. The people 
are talking parsonage at Galt. The day 
of independence for the churches at Galt 
and Lodi, now so happily united under 
one pastor, is anticipated. 


Ten persons, five by letter, united 
with the church in Tulare last Sabbath. 
The pastor preached upon “Coming to 
Christ,” and in the evening on “Essen- 
tial Baptism of God.” The year just 
closed, like the year preceding, has been 
one of marked prosperity to this church. 


A friend writes that the new church 
building in Oregon City is now nearly 
completed, and will be a great credit to 
that city and its surroundings, also to the 
labors of its devoted pastor, Rev. O. W. 
Lucas. | 

At Byron, Bethany and Marsh Creek 
the roads have been almost impassable 
for several weeks. Pastor May has held 
services at Byron only since Thangsgiv- 
ing. Notwithstanding the mud, the 
Christmas tree at Byron was a delightful 


‘success, and New Year’s brought a gift 


of $50 dollars to the minister and several 
valuable gifts to members of his family. 


Rey. C. W. Hill, of San Jose, is im- 
proving, but is still unable to occupy his 
pulpit, 

The subjects at Cottonwood for 
last Sunday were, “Christ is all in 
all and,” and ‘Holy _ boldness.” 
On New Year’s evening, after some 
maneuvering on the part of Dr.. W. D. 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, Deacon 
McCabe, and Mrs, Shuman, and. oth- 
ers, the friends managed to give a genu- 
ine surprise to the pastor and his wife 
in the church. We were led to think 


that we were going to meet a few friends 
to sing in the church. We went in 
through the back door, and, lo, we faced 
a church full of people, and Mr. Becker 
introduced the Rev. J. A. Jones and 
his wife to the people. Then he turned 
toa cart-load of packages, “All these 
are yours ; they have just been donated 
to you by your friends.” What an em- 
barassment! My tongue was locked, 
and I could not talk. But after an 
hour of pleasant music and tableaux 
and speeches, I recovered myself, and 
thanked the people for their kindness, 
and thank them again. 

| J. A. JONEs. 


Rev. Geo. B. Allen, in the Union 
church, San Lorenzo, gave out the 
bymn, ‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
and, as the thermometer was below forty 
degrees, the congregation sang the words 
with a will. 


Seven new members were received to 
the Berkeley church, three of them on 
confession ; two of these were baptized, 
a mother and a daughter. Pastor Bacon 
preached on Gal. iv: 26 ; subject, The 
New Jerusalem.” This church is ob- 
serving the Week of Prayer. Next Fri- 
day evening’s meeting is in the hands of 
the Young People’s Society. 


Last week we reported the dedication 
of the new church at Mission San Jose, 
On the same day in the morning, De- 
cember 26th, a nice new church was 
dedicated at Niles. These places are 
near each other, and are served by the 
Same preacher. Student Naar has done 
good work in both places, where he con- 
tinues to labor as his seminary duties 
will allow, At the dedication Dr. War- 
ren made the invocation, Rev. W. W. 
Madge read the Scriptures, Revs. Ed- 
win S. Williams and Thomas R. Bacon 
gave the addresses, and Dr. Pond offered 
the dedicatory prayer. The Seminary 
quartet and others sang sweet and appro- 
priate songs. Says a valued correspond- 
ent: ‘The work has all been done since 
about June rst of this year. Mr. Naar 
is well liked by all, and the two socie- 
ties are each harmonious, and in associ- 
ation in every way. The two churches, 
when entirely complete, will be two of 
the prettiest country church buildings in 
the county. We all hope the two soci- 
eties will result in good, and be a bless- 
ing to the communities in which they 
have been formed.” 


The Bay Association will meet at 
Plymouth church in San Francisco on 
Monday, January 13, 1890, at 10 A. M. 
The text for plans is Matthew ii: 21. 
The parts assigned: Sermon, Brother 
Cruzan; alternate, W. H. Scudder. 
Essay, Brother Belt ; alternate, Brother 
Madge. Review, Brother Bickford ; 
alternate, Brother Merrill. Exegesis by 
Dr. Dwinell. 

W. W. ScuppDER, JR., Scribe. 


Epitors Pac'ric: In the Pacriric of 
December 25, 1889, there was published 
in a paragraph headed “San Mateo,” an 
article which might naturally have been 
taken as the records of the Council 
called for the dismission of the Rev. C. 
Rowland Hill from the San Mateo 
church. The statements contained in 
the above-mentioned article were not put 
in the resolutions embodying the results 
of the Council. That there may be no 
mistake in a matter of such importance 
to all concerned, I append the resolu- 
tions of the Council: 

‘‘Wuereas, An Ecclesiastical Council 
was convened at San Mateo on Decem- 
ber 23, 1889, to ‘to examine the church 
record relating to the resignation of the 
Rev, C. Rowland Hill as pastor of the 
Congregational church of San Mateo, 
and if found correct to dissolve the bond 
existing between pastor and people’ ; and 

Said Council assembled 
and examined said record, and heard 
personal statements from the pastor and 
the church; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Council recom- 
mend that the pastoral relation be dis- 
solved; that our prayers be with the 
church in seeking a new pastor; that our 
best wishes and prayers shall continue 
with the retiring pastor.”  _' 

L. D. RATHBONE, Scribe. 


-CoLorep Protective LEAGuE.— 
About fifty of the colored population of 
San Jose met Friday evening in the Zion 
M. E. church, for the purpose of forming 
a branch of the Colored Protective 
Association in that city. Rev. J. H. 
Brown, B. F. Gray and William Whiting 
stated the objects of organization to be 
the befterment of the colored race in the 
South, by influencing legislation in its 
behalf. Over thirty members signed the 
roll. A committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws, and 
present the same at the next meeting, 


OaKLAND.—The service at Plymouth- 
avenue church, January 5th, was their 
new pastor’s first communion service 
with this people, and was made very in- 
teresting by the addition of eight new 
members to the church, six by letter, 
and two on confession. A very marked 
change has come into the personnel of this 
congregation in the last year. Formerly 
the students of Golden Gate Academy 
made an important feature of the audi- 
ence, occupying several seats in a body. 
Now, at the request of parents, most of 
these boys go down town to church, 
while the residents of the neighporhood 
who have been in the habit of going else- 
where or staying at home, are coming in 
so as to more than fill their places. The 
‘work done by evangelist Curry in this 
part of Oakland last winter is bearing 
rich fruit ; not so much in the numbers 
as the quality of the conversions—men 
and women in the prime of life, whom it 
is a joy to meet because the joy of the 
new life shines in their faces, and their 


daily lives attest its power. M.L,. M. 


SAN JACINTO NOTES. 


whistle of the locomotive 1 One whole 
week without mail! This month of 
December has given us rain in steady 
down-pour and fitful shower until we 
have been ready again and again to cry 
“Enough !” Of all the days of this rainy 
month, Christmas day was among the 
wettest of them all. 

And we have had “showers of bless- 
ing.” Evangelist O. D. Crawford came 
to us on Saturday, December 7th, and 
left us to-day. For three weeks, not- 
withstanding the rain and the darkness, 
special meetings have been held every 
evening except on Saturday evenings, 
with an attendance never less than twen- 
ty-five, often fifty and sixty, last night at 
the union Sunday evening service over 
200. It would seem that a more unfav- 
orable time for such meetings could not 
have been chosen, but many of us who 
have been most closely identified with 
the work feel sure it was God's set time. 
Brother Crawford is a man intensely 
earnest, indefatigable in his labors, of 
strong faith and clear spiritual vision. 
With strong desire he pleads for the en- 
duement of power from on high, and 
endeavors in all things to know first, be- 
fore acting, the will of his Master. In 


one of the first evening meetings he 


asked Christian workers to remain with 
him that night until the day-dawn if nec- 
essary, waiting upon God for special pow- 


er for service. Eighteen persons re-’ 


mained, four dropping out about one 
o'clock, fourteen remaining until nearly 
three o’clock in the morning. The next 
night the first movement was manifested 
among the unconverted, and several 
backsliders made known a desire to re- 
turn to their first love. 

The meetings have not resulted ina 
large number of conversions ; but sev- 
eral persons have been led te a new life 
in Christ, a number of backsliders re- 
claimed, and many people are very 
thoughtful. All the churches of the 
place have been brought together in a 
most delightful unity, such as has never 
been witnessed here before, and are now 
ready to labor in a unfon effort for the 
uuconverted. Rev. O. B. Reed, the 
evangelist of the Baptist denomination, 
is expected here to-night, to go on with 
the work now so well begun. He will 
be here for two weeks, and the meetings 
will be continued in the Congregational 
church, At the close of his work here 
all will unite with the Methodist people 
at their church, and so itis hoped the 
work may be carried on through most of 
the winter. 

SAN Jacinto, December 30, 18389. 
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IMPORTERS ANDZOEALERS IN 


FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 


—AND— 


Window Shades. 


Churches, Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Clubs, 
Lodge Rooms, Steam- 
ships, Public Institu- 
tions, etc, as well as 
Private Residences, fur- 
nished throughout at 
lowest rates. 


641-647 


San Francisco, 


Adajoin’g Palace Hotel 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaorarzy,) 
125 Turk Street, 


Office Hours: 1to4 v.mu. Usually at home 
at 94. and 7 P. | 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WeEDNEsDAY, JANUARY 8, 1890. 


Children’s Department. 


THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


Our Bessie drew something quite quickly 
and well, 

But what was intended could nobody tell; 

It was not a dog, and it was not a cat, 

So she gave it a tail, and she called it ‘a rat. 

But the tail was so funny we all had tolaugb; 

Then she rubbed it all ont,and phe next drew 


a calf. 
The calf, we all told her, was much like a 


7 sheep, 
Or a pig half awake, or a goat half asleep. 


And never was artist in greater distress, 

Nor more persevering, than poor little Bess. 

Her fence was too crooked, her trees were 
too straight, 

Her house always toppled half over the gate. 

Her windows were never alike in their size— 

She couldn’t see right for the tears in her 


eyes. 


But uncle and aunty soon bought ber a rule, 

And a pencil, and sent her to school; _ 

And the dear little artist is learning so well 

That her pigs from her cows you can easily 
tell. Nicholas. 


A PARROT IN A DEACONS’ MEETING. 


Once upon a time, it does not matter 
when or where, the deacons of a certain 
church met together to consider the state 
of affairs in their little Zion. Things 
were going wrong. There were few con- 
versions, many empty pews, and grum- 
blers enough to stock a dozen churches, 
Even the collection plate was getting 
black in the face; and when that is the 
case it is time to pass an Ecclesiastical 
Reform Bill. 

So the deacons ret in solemn assembly 
in the house of one of the brethren, to 
investigate the cause of their troubles 
and to find a remedy. Great was the 
talk—lengthened was the conversation— 
and, alas! they fell upon the poor min- 
ister as the root of all the evil. One said 


_ that he preached too long and frightened 


the people away. Another, that he did 
not visit enough. And another still that 
he lacked unction, fire and force. Well, 


_ sinners must have a scapegoat, and who 


so fit for one as the minister? They re- 
solved, therefore, to approach him and 
tell him their minds. This was a sad 
business, for had they not prayed before 
his settlement that'God would send them 
the right man to the right place, and had 
they not thanked him for guiding them 
so wisely in the choice of a pastor? Now 
it seemed that their present purpose 
showed clearly that the Lord had made 
a mistake, and that they were the men to 
rectify it. | 

At last one of them moved this reso- 
lution. “Whereas, the state of affairs in 
the church is so lamentable, we feel 
bound, in the interests of the cause, to 
suggest to our pastor the advisability of 
watching the leadings of Providence, and 
to accept whatever call the Lord may be 


pleased to send.” 


They passed this resolution with a 
hearty unanimity, and went on talking. 

Now, in the corner of the room there 
hung a parrot cage, and on the perch 
within stood a fine green parrot. Lately 
arrived in the country, it knew no other 
language than that which it had learned 
at sea. It was evidently puzzled by the 
talk of the brethren, and held its head 
on one side as if it wished to master the 
subject under consideration. One thing 
was certain, it meant to have its say in 
the matter as soon as an opportunity 
offered. The chance came. A lugubri- 
ous brother, in a long and mournful 
speech, was still wailing their unfortunate 
circumstances, and coming to the close 
said: ‘‘Well, brethren, I am sorry things 
are as they are; our minister may be a 
good man, yet, think of it as I will, I 
see no remedy but——” 

“Work, you lubbers, work. Work, 
you lubbers, work.” | 

So said the parrot, and abruptly fin- 
ished the lugubrious brother’s speech, 
and started the whole diaconate into 
a state of abnormal activity. Horrified 
at the untimely timeliness of the parrot’s 
remask, the good brother who owned 
the parrot sprang up in anger—he was 
but a man—and made a dash at the 
cage with a full intent of teaching the 
poor creature the dumb alphabet by 
twisting his neck. 

“Stop, brother, stop,” cried one of the 
brethren. ‘You may wring the parrot’s 
neck, but you cannot wring the neck of 
truth. The bird is right and we are 
wrong. Work is the remedy, after all.” 

Down they all sat again, with the cry 
of the parrot ringing in their ears and 
consciences. Dear, good men, like most 
of us they had sought the easiest way out 
of the difficulty and had made a mistake. 
The minister’s failings had so fully occu- 
pied their attention that they could not 
think of their own. The parrot had put 
them face to face with themselves and 
their own souls, and they were obliged to 
see that, if the pastor had not done his 
best, neither had they. This was the 
conclusion they had reached; and like 
bonest men, they tore up their first reso- 
lution, and were wise enough to make 
another, They then went home, and in 
a few weeks the church began to flourish. 
“Every man had a mind to work.” Some 
went out to the highways and hedges and 
compelled the wanderers to come in. 
Some took the task of visiting, and 
others helped in any way they could. 
Even the collection plate lost its gloomy 
looks; it looked brighter, and as for the 
pastor, he plucked up heart and went 
ahead, for all the world knows that the 
leading borse must put up speed when 
the horses behind are pulling with a will. 

As for the parrot, it lived to a green 
old age, and, like the youth in “Excel- 
sior,” repeated its motto to the end. 


-With a convulsive croak and a merry 


twinkle of the eye, it left itas a legacy 
to the world— 

‘“‘Work, you lubbers, work. Work, 
you lubbers, work.” —Selected. 


AUNT HOPE’S SECRET. 


There was a most dismal groaning 
sound in the kitchen. Aunt Hope, 
passing by the half-open door, looked 
anxiously in, fearing Kitty had cut her 
finger or bumped her head, or some- 
thing. 

Neither. Kitty stood by the sink 
over a pan of potatoes which she was set 
to wash, and, if she did not expect to 
wash them with tear drops, why did she 
send so many splashing down among 
the rough, brown-coated things? 

“Why, Kitty Smith!’’ cried Aunt 
Hope, cheerily, “is the well dry that you 
must furnish water to wash the potatoes, 
or do they wash easier in salt water ?” 

Kitty’s only answer was a fresh deluge 
of tears, half of which Aunt Hope kissed 
away with a merry laugh. 

‘‘Now, dear child,” rolling up her own 
pretty dress sleeves and plunging into 


the potatoes as if she liked the fun, “‘let 


us do these potatoes as quickly and 
cleanly as wecan, and I will give you a 
secret.” 

Kitty alway liked secrets and the very 
idea of one dried up her tears. “I’d 
tell you one,” she said, “but it isn’t any 
secret to you now, you’ve been here 
three days: I hate to work.” 

“Do you ?” said Aunt Hope, in a sur- 
prised tone as though she had never 
dreamed of such a thing. 

“Well, I know howto pity you, for when I 
was your age I did, too.” 

“Why, Aunt Hope!” and Kitty stared 
in astonishment. ‘Ned and I were 
talking about you last night, and we 
both thought we never saw so busy a 
body as you are, always doing some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, I love to work now, but I 
didn’t; then I hated it.’ 

“There are some kinds of work I am 
sure I should like to do,” said Kitty. 
“If mother would only let me wash, or 
work the butter, or make the pies, I 
know I should love to; but I hate to 
wash dishes and potatoes, and sweep 
down stairs, and do all those things I 
have to do every day.” 

“And that is why you hate to do them. 

ything you have to do every day you 
soon tire of, and mothers don’t give their 
little girls the hard and impossible things 
to do, but the plain and easy ones. 
Well, my grandma gave me a grand se- 
cret to like work, and it worked like a 
charm. I have never forgotten it, and 
it helps me even now when I have any- 
thing to do I really don’t like,” 

‘What is it?” asked Kitty with deep 
interest. . | 

“It is this. Listen: **The more you 
hate to do anything that must be done, 
the quicker go at it, and do it in the 
best possible fashion. Now these pota- 
toes, the longer you stopped to dread 
them, the worse they would seem to do. 
Plunge into them at once, and rub and 
scrape them with all your might till they 
look clean and handsome.” 

All the while Aunt Hope had been 
working as briskly as she talked, and 
Kitty bad worked fast, too; sO by the 
time the talk was ended the potatoes 
were done.— Sunday Afternoon. 


SELF-OPERATIVE RELPS. 


The power of self-education in the 
little matters that help to form the inde- 


finable habits that go to make the lady, | 


we rarely realize until we have reached 
the age when bad habits or mannerisms 
have fastened upon us so strongly that 
we never lose the taint of their control. 
Lady Billair says in her advice to girls: 


WHAT TO AVOID. 


“A loud, weak, affected, whining, 
harsh, or shrill tone of voice. 

“Extravagances in conversation—such 
phrases as ‘awfully this,’ ‘beastly that,’ 
‘loads of time,’ ‘don’t you know,’ ‘hate,’ 
for ‘dislike,’ etc. 

“Sudden exclamations of annoyance, 
surprise, and joy—often dangerously 
approaching to ‘female swearing’—as 
‘Bother !’ ‘Gracious!’ ‘How jolly !’ 

‘‘Yawning when listening to any one. 

“Talking on family matters, even to 
bosom friends. 

‘Attempting any vocal or instrumental 
piece of music that you cannot execute 
with ease. ; 

“Crossing your letters. 

“Making a short, sharp nod with the 
head, intended to do duty as a bow. 


WHAT TO CULTIVATE, 


unaffected, low, distinct, silver- 
toned voice. 

“The art of pleasing those around you 
and seeming pleased with them and all 
they may do for you. 

“The charm of making little sacrifices 
quite naturally, as if of no account to 
yourself, 

“The habit of making allowances for 
the opinions, feelings, or prejudices of 
others. 

“An erect carriage—that is, a soun 
body. 

“A good memory for faces, and facts 
connected with them—thus avoiding 
giving Offense through not recognizing or 
bowing to people, or saying to them 
what had best been left unsaid. 

“The art of listening without impa- 
tience to prosy talkers, and smiling at 
the twice-told tale or joke.”—Christian 
Union. 


MARKING CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Baby’s wardrobe is soon outgrown, and 
long clothes must give place to small and 
dainty frocks and petticoats, which look 
so exactly like every other child’s clothing 
that it is absolutely necessary to mark 
in some way all of Eugene’s belongings, 
if there are any other small folks in the 
same house. It is comparativély easy to 
write “Eugene” on each little garment, 
and for a -while all of his clothing is 


marked properly for its owner. When 


Baby Howard falls heir to his brother’s 
outfit, however, and dons one after an- 
other of the little dresses marked ‘*Eu- 
gene,” Mistress Mamma wishes she 
might write “Howard” where she has al- 
ways been pleased to see the name of 
her first-born. As thefamily increases 
there is more and more need of pre- 
cision in marking, but not until the chil- 
dren grow old enough to object to wear- 
ing clothing not their own does one need 
to study ways of designating property. 
I have found an excellent way of con- 
quering the difficulty, and at the same 
time my method is a very easy one. 

I marked the family name, “Crosby,” 
on everything. The clothing I make for 
the oldest Crosby child I mark with a 
single star on the left side of the proper 
name. When his clothing is handed 
down to Elizabeth I mark another star 
to the left of the first one, and soon 
and on until Baby Frank picks out the 
waists with five stars on, and feels they 
really belong to him, because he is little 
“Five-star Crosby,” while in point of 
fact they were made for little “Two-star 
Crosby” years ago. 

Marking in this way always looks neat, 
and the rightful owners can claim each 
one his or her property.— Rose Crosby, 
in Babyhood. 


A HINT FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 


When your sweetheart comes to see 
you, don’t be foolish enough to confine 
your sweetness to him alone. Have 
him in where all of the rest of the house- 
hoid are. Let the talk and the clatter 
and the music and the playing of games 
be in the home circle. Then the few 
minutes that he gets with you by your- 
self will seem all the more delightful, 
and he will think you the most loving 
little creature in the world. Men are 
much more observant than they are 
credited with being, and the man worth 
having as a husband is the one who will 
appreciate your love for your own 
people, and will see that as you 
make a small part in one home, you are 
becoming adapted for the central figure 
in another. 

Never say that you don’t expect a 
man to marry your whole family. It’s 
vulgar. Youdo, That is, if you area 
good daughter and a loving sister. 
You want him to be one with you in 
sympathy and affection, and as you take 
his name you so assume responsibilities 
as far as his people are concerned, 
You two are the most to each other— 
your love for each should be the greatest 
—but you cannot isolate yourselves and 
insist that you have no duties outside your 
own home. If you do this you become 
narrow and selfish, and you are quite too 
nice a girl for that. So remember when 
he comes, this bridegroom of yours, that 
his heart is bound the tighter to you if 
the ribbon used to hold it has written 


‘upon it in golden letters ‘Love and con- 


sideration for those at home.”— Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


IS THE MATTER SETTLED? 


“Ts the matter settled between you 
and God?” Iasked solemnly of one 
whose declining health warned us to ex- 
pect her early removal from this world. 

“Oh, yes, sir !”” was her calm reply. 

“How did you get it settled ? ” 

“The Lord Jesus Christ settled it for 
me,” 

“And when did he do it for you?” I 
asked. 

“When he died onthe cross for my 
sins.” 

“Flow long is it since you knew this 
blessed and consoling fact?” 

The answer was readily given, ‘About 
twelve months ago.” 

Anxious, however, to ascertain the 
grounds of this confidence, I asked, 
“Flow did you know that the work which 
Christ accomplished on the cross for sin- 
ners was done for you?” 

She at once replied, “I read in the 
Bible, and believed what I read.” 

And now, dear reader, have you read 
in the Bible, and believed what you have 
read? It is written, ‘‘Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” Does 
this bring comfort to your soul? Do 
you believe this faithful saying >— Herald 
and Presbyter. | 


RELIGION ON STILTS. 


That is a poor kind of religion; none 
of it for me, if you please, and if I had 
my way there would be none of it for 
you. ‘The idea of putting the promises 
and the power and the preciousness of 
Christ, and the comforts of the GComfort- 
er, up so high above the walks of every- 
day life, that there is no sweetness nor 
utility in them for this world ! 

No, no. Christ walks with the hum- 
ble over dusty roads. He will as soon 
help a washerwoman at the tub as a 
preacher in his study. The Holy Ghost 
will lead ploughmen as well as philoso- 
phers, A Monday religion is much bet- 
ter than a Sunday profession. The coal 
digger and the capitalist stand on a par 
when it comes to the benefits of the gos- 
pel. There is ofttimes more piety in the 
kitchen than in the parlor, For power 
in prayer do not look always to the mid- 
dle seat in the center aisle, Let the 
preacher take a glance to the amen cor- 
ner, or gallery, or back by the door, and 
he will find religion on its knees, 

Some people have lots of religion and 
no Christ, and these folks always own 
stilts. I am getting into that mood 
when I want less and less to do with a 
mere formal religion any way. Give me 
Christ. That is better than all else, for 
He is precious and walks on the same 
level with poor tempted me.—New York 
Observer. 


GLEANINGS. 


’Tis but a short journey across the 
isthmus of now.— Bovee. 

He always hath something to give 
that is full of charity —St. Bernard. 

Give what you have. To some one it 


— Longfellow. 
A holy act strengthens the inward 


into more life.— Roderison. 

If God made the world, you need not 
fear that He can’t take care of so small a 
part of it as yourself.—Rev. Edward 
Taylor. 

The law is given that we might be 
driven to the Gospel; the Gospel is given 
that we may be enabled to obey the law. 
—Thomas Adams. 


Every one must have felt that a cheer- 
ful friend is like a sunny day, which 
sheds its brightness on all around; and 
most of us can, as we choose, make of 
this world either a palace or a prison.— 
Sir John Lubbock. 


Those Christians whom the devil 
dupes into inactivity under the plea that 
they have no influence would do well to 
remember that a seed dropped by the 
hand of a little child will grow as read- 
ily and bring forth fruit as abundantly 
as that sown by a philosopher.—Select- 
ed. 

It is not the bee’s touching the flow- 
ers that gathers honey, but her abiding 
for atime upon them and drawing out 
the sweet. It is not he that reads most, 
but he that meditates most on divine 
truth, that will prove the choicest, wisest, 
strongest Christian. Bishop Hall. 


An apostolic church has graver work 
than discussion about its name or the 
amending of its canons and rubrics. 
* * * Sin, sorrow and death are not 
the inventions of a Christian priest. 
There is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 
saved.— Bishop Whipple. 


I believe that one of the best tests of 
human character is our relation to the 
great truth of God’s omniscience, If it 
startles you that God sees you, then 
you ought to be startled. If it delights 
you that God sees you, you may easily 
conclude that there is within your heart 
that which is right and true, which God 
will approve of.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


You may build your churches, you 
may set them in your great Christian 
lands in all their national majesty, but 
the essence and power of the Christian 
life lies in the touch of soul upon soul, 
Everything else is but machinery. You 
may get rid of the machinery, but the 
power may goon. Get rid of the power, 
and the macbinery all tumbles to pieces. 
—Phillips Brooks. | 

How can aman flee to Christ and 
trust in him with all his heart until be 
realizes that there is no hope or help for 
him out of Christ? But he can not 
realize this until he has studied and test- 
ed the law as a way of justification. 
He must feel that he is shut in by it on 
every side, as by walls that he can not 
scale. 
lowly portal of the gospel, he is ready 
to give up his pride ard his self-right- 
eousness. He is ready to crawl through 
that portal on his knees, with tears of 
gratitude and joy.— Babb. 


An Ohio minister, at the close of 
some remarks in his own church, said: 
‘We will now hear from our colored 
brother.” The visitor addressed, before 
entering upon his subject, said: ‘My 
brother is mistaken. I am not colored; 
I was born black.”— Western Christian 
Advocate. 


-- THE — 


BATTLE 


ON MABEET 8T., COR. TENTH, 


Is the most realistic and interesting picture 
ever produced, Read what Goneral Howard 
says about it in our catalogue. Open from 
9 aA. M. toll P, m., except Sunday. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN F LAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE. 
A particleis applied 


into each nostril, =F EVER 


is agreeable. Price 5Uc at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine, gy 


‘Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 818 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO 
(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 


CATARRH 


9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR, 


may be better than you dare to think. | 


holiness. It isa seed of life growing | 


Then, when he is pointed to the | p 
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W HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 

Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
% as this world- 
renowned prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it. 
Scores of lives are 
saved every year by 
its timely use. 


Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
pels me to acknowledge the great bene- 
fits I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 
Pectoral. I had lost two dear children’ 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, qs they were 
delicate. Happily, I find that by givin 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the firs 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.” 

“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physician considered me incurable, sup- 

sing me to be in consumption. Asa 
foal resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a,short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 eget and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.’’—G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J. 

‘“‘Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles,$5, 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. AMEBIOAN. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 


wonderfal dairy invention of the age. 
BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 


fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SOIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. ) 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
attern. 
Send for Llustrated Catalogue and Price 


List. 
G. WIGKSON & CO.. 


RMEOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market), San Francisco 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA ND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directorsa—A. L. Tabbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas- 
urer; Aastin O. Tabbs; Herman A. Tabbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Neos. GIL and G13 Front Street, 
San FRANcIsco. 


H. Le Baron Smith, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., S. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want a 
suit of clothing made 


stock, manufactured from 


PURE WOOK. 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat 
tern our customer wante, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection ia San Francisco to 
ehoosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 


clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST. 


= 7? thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. E has 
Ovided our breakfast tables with a de feately 
avored teres. which save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds Of subtile 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak temps We may escape 
mms | a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil-Service Gazette. ade simply with 
boiling water or milk. Sold only in half-pound 
tins, by grocers, labeled thus; JAMES KPPS 

mceopathic Chemists, 
| London, England. 


JOHN C. SPENCER 


OFFICE, 514 Butter St, bet. Powell & Mason, 
Westminster House, 614 Sutter, 
Francisco, Cal, 


San 


D, O., will 


PIANOS 


AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, ard superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest. 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action--three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set. 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
thestrings wind roundthepins. Aftertre 
are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or couniry. I1t wi 
stand 20 pe without tuning and {3 good 
for = .No other piano has this improve- 
ment. 
Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
- bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
atest in the world, Prices are no 
Righer than other pianos. Buying direct 
from the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
and agents, who see their chances of sel 
ing a eer’ piano at a big profit of $200-- 
slipping away —pity them. 

e guarantee our ten years. 
styles4.,We have put our pricesat lowes 
bed rock for Cash. A piano foi 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; 2 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shi ped on carat 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
We occasion- 


resented money returned. 
ally have good second-hand 
over at $100 to 8200, w 


T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 
Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Cor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisca, 
California. (Agents wanted.) 


% 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
eeee I N E eeee 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Powe - #£=San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PBICES 


OF” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Photographic Gallery ! 


Aut or Work Exzocurzep 
IN THE Bsst STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICES. 


OF” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. : 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D. J. Stapizs, President. 
ALPHEUS BuLL, Vice-Pres. 
Wu. J. Durron, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


Sua Bad $1,250, 

,000,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ ... President 
J. L, N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


J. 8. HOUTOHINSON............... Manager 


Drrgcrors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (00. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS............ -$5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers, 


$13 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San Francisco Oat. 


G. M. SPENCER, 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
‘Room 20, Safe Depesit Building, 
Oor. of California anf Montgomery streets. 


Patent Law a Specialty. 


All business with the Patent Office, Washing- 
receive prempt attention. 
Legal papers drafted with care. 4 
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~ bone bad shouted, ‘Stop him !’ 


WEDNESDAY, January 8, 1890. ] 


THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Migéellany. 


THE SNOWFALL. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the e]m-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


Frcm sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow; 

The stiff rails were softened toswan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flarries of snow-birds 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


2 thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Op spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, “Father, who makes it snow?” 
And I told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snowfall, 
And thonght of the leaden sky 

‘That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 


Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of our deep-plunged woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
‘“‘The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF LINCOLN. 


From the “History of Lincoln” by 
Nicolay and Hay, now drawing to a 
close in the Century, we quote the fol- 
lowing: ‘No one, not even the come- 
dian on the stage, could ever remember 
the last words of the piece that were ut- 
tered that night—the last Abraham Lin- 
coln heard upon earth. The whole per- 
formance remains in the memory of 
those who heard it a vague phantasma- 
goria, the actors the thinnest of specters. 
The awful tragedy in the box makes 


everything else seem pale and unreal. 


Here were five human beings in a nar- 
row space—the greatest man of his time, 
in the glory of the most stupendous suc- 
cess in our history, the idolized chief of 
a nation already mighty, with illimitable 
vistas of grandeur to come ; his beloved 
wife, proud and happy; a pair of be- 
trothed lovers, with all the promise of 
felicity that youth, social position and 
wealth could give them ; and this young 


actor, handsome as Endymion upon 


Latmos, the pet of his little world. The 
glitter of fame, happiness and ease was 
upon the entire group, but in an instant 
everything was to be changed with the 
blinding swiftness of enchantment. Quick 


death was to come on the central figure | 


of that company—the central figure, we 
believe, of the great and good men of 
the century. Overall the rest the black- 
est fates hovered menacingly—fates f:om 
which a mother might pray that kindly 


_ death would save her children in their 


infancy. One was to wander with the 
stain of murder on his soul, with the 
curses of a world upon his name, with a 
price set upon his head, in frightful 
physical pain, till he died a dog’s death 
in a burning barn; the stricken wife 
was to pass the rest of her days in mel- 
ancholy and madness; of those two 
young lovers, one was to slay the other, 
and then end his life a raving maniac. 
“The murderer seemed to himself to 
be taking part ina play. The fumes of 


_ brandy and partisan hate had for weeks. 


kept his brain in a morbid state. He 
felt as if he were playing Brutus c ff the 
boards ; he posed, expecting applause. 
Holding a pistol in one hand and a knife 
in the other, he opened the box door, 
put the pistol to the President’s head and 


_ fired ; dropping the weapon, he took the 


knife in his right hand, and when Major 
Rathbone sprang to seize him he struck 
savagely at him, Major Rathbone re- 
ceived the blow on his left arm, suffering 
a wide and deep wound. Booth, rush- 


_ ing forward, then placed his left band on 


the railing of the box and vaulted lightly 
over to the stage. It wasa high leap, 
but nothing tosuch a trained athlete, 
He was in the habit of introducing what 
actors call sensational leaps in his plays. 
In ‘Macbeth,’ where he met the weird 
sisters, he leaped from a rock twelve feet 
high. He would have got safely away 
but for his spur catching in the folds of 


the Union flag with which the front of | 


the box was draped. He fell on the 


. Stage, the torn flag trailing on his spur, 


but instantly rose as if he had received 


’ no hurt, though in fact the fall had 


broken his leg, turned to the audience, 
brandishing his dripping knife and shout- 
ing the State motto of Virginia, ‘Sic 


_ Semper Tyrannis,’ and fled rapidly across 


Major Rath- 
The cry 
went out, ‘He has shot the President.’ 
From the audience, at first stupid with 
surprise and afterwards wild with excite- 
ment .nd horror, two or three men 
jumped upon the stage in pursuit of the 
flying assassin ; but he ran through the 
familiar passages, leaped upon his horse 


the stage and out of sight. 


_ which was in waiting in the alley behind, 


rewarded witha kick and a curse the 
call-boy who had held him, and rode 
rapidly away in the light of the just risen 
moon, 

“The President scarcely moved ; his 
head drooped forward slightly, his eyes 
closed, Colonel Rathbone, at first not 
regarding his own grievous hurt, rushed 
to the door of the box to summon aid. 


He found it barred and on the outside 

some one beating and clamoring for en- 
trance. He opened the door; a young 
cfficer named Crawford entered ; one or 
two army surgeons soon followed, who 
hastily examined the wound. It was at 
once seen to be mortal. It was after- 
wards ascertained that a large derringer 
bullet bad entered the back of the head 
on the left side, and, passing through the 
brain, bad lodged just behind the left 
eye: By direction of Rathbcne and 
Crawford, the President was carried to a 
house across the street and laid upon a 
bed in a small.room at the rear of the 
hall, on the ground floor. Mrs. Lincoln 
followed, half distracted, tenderly cared 
for by Miss Harris. Rathbone, exhausted 
by loss of blood, fainted, and was carried 
home. Messengers were sent for the 
members of the Cabinet, for the Surgeon- 
Gereral, for Dr. Stone, the President’s 
family physician; a crowd of people 
rushed instinctively to the White House, 
and, bursting through the doors, shouted 
the dreadful news to Robert Lincoln and 
Major Hay, who sat gossiping in an up- 
perroom, ‘They ran downstairs. Find- 
ing a carriage at the door, they entered 
it to go to Tenth street. As they were 
driving away, a friend came up and told 
them that Mr. Seward and most of the 
Cabinet had been murdered. The news 
was all so improbable that they could 
not help hoping it was all untrue. But 
when they got to Tenth street and found 
every thoroughfare blocked by the swiftly 
gathering thousands, agitated by tumult- 
uous €xcitement, they were prepared for 
the worst. Ina few minutes all who 
had been sent for, and many others, were 
gathered in the little chamber where the 
Chief of the State lay in hisagony. His 
son was met at the door by Dr. Stone, 
who with grave tenderness informed him 
that there was no hope. After a natural 
outburst of grief young Lincoln devoted 
himself the rest of theenight to soothing 
and comforting his mother. 

“The President had been shot a few 
minutes past ten. The wound would 
have brought instant death to most men, 
but bis vital tenacity was extraordinary. 
He was, of course, unconscious from the 
first moment; but he breathed with slow 
and regular respiration throughout the 
night, Asthe dawn came and the lamp- 
light grew pale in the fresher beams, his 
pulse began to fail; but his face even 
then was scarcely more haggard than 
those of the sorrowing group of sta‘es- 
men and generals around him. His 
automatic moaning, which had continued 
through the night, ceased; a look of 
unspeakable peace came upon his worn 
features. At twenty-two minutes after 
seven he died, Stanton broke the si- 
lence by saying, ‘Now he belongs to the 
ages.’ Dr. Gurley kneeled by the bed- 
side and prayed fervently. The widow 
came in from the adjoining room, sup- 
ported by her son, and cast herself with 
loud outcry on the dead body.” 


PREPARING FOR COLLEGE, 


If you cannot bear to hear a news- 
paper rustled or a pencil sharpened ; if 
you find it impossible to study or read 
except in the profoundest quiet ; if you 
leave your breakfast untouched because 
your coffee happens to be cold, or are 
unamiable all day because the weather 
chances to be hot; if you do not enjoy 
a lecture because you have not your own 
self-elected place with reference to the 
speaker, or a chapel service because 
some one at your side, making, perhaps, 
better melody in her heart to the Lord 
than you, makes only discord with her 
voice ; if a trifling mannerism of speech 
or breeding makes you overlook sterling 
qualities of character, and you are un- 
able to “bear” that girl who catches her 
breath at every other word, or makes 
you catch yours by her constant interrup- 
tions when you are talking—you can do 
nothing better in the way of final prepar- 
ation for college than to set yourself free 
from these unhappy whims of your own, 
lest they make both you and some future 
room-mate miserable. 

The first lonely weeks of solitude in a 
crowd, when everybody seems to have a 
particular friend except your particular 
self, offer a special temptation to take 
into too intimate confidence any one 
who is willing fo share your personal in- 
terests. Better three or four weeks of 
loneliness—yes, homesickness, if you 
like—alleviated by a courageous resolve 
to make the best of it, than a precipitate 
friendship, or circle of friendships, which 
may give an unfortunate bias to your en- 
tire college career. . 

You have been, in the high school or 
academy of your town or village, a gen- 
erally acknowledged leader. There can 
be no mistake about your scholarship, 
Have you not been marked roo in all 
your studies this year, and misled into 
the fancy that these relative acquirements 
have an absolute value? They do have 
a certain value, but it is in the way of 
possibility, not of achievement ; and you 
must expect to be “little and unknown” 
until you have begun to realize these 
possibilities. ‘Never ask me _ again, 
dear mother, how I stand with the rest of 
my class,” wrote a frank freshman, who 
for six years in a large Western town 
had been considered a prodigy. “Why, 
there are fifty girls here who can do bet- 
ter work than I.” Nothing more help- 
ful could have come ‘into that girl’s ex- 
perience. 

In so far as your studies are concerned, 
you are to begin a life of seclusion, and 
it will at the outset seem dull, You will, 
become a scholar—which is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from being a pupil. The 
sound of an unusual voice, a passing 
guest, an unexpected strain of music, a 
disposition to discuss matters of transi- 
tory interest with your friends or to be 
too neighborly, may all be forms of temp- 


‘Journal : 


tation stoutly to be resisted, or you will 
have contracted a habit in the first year 
of college life fatal to good scholarship, 
which the three succeeding years are not 
strong enough to break. It will be a 
high day in your education when, amid 
all that offers itself to your attention, in- 
terest, or curiosity, you have sufficient 

self controll to choose only that which 
you need. — Christian Union. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT. 


Important meetings of the Christian 
Endeavor Union of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington have recently been held. In each 
of those cities there are twenty-seven 
Societies, and the number is being rapid- 
ly increased. Much interest is taken in 
the movement by the pastors of all de- 
nominations. In Baltimore the number 
of Societies has doubled within six 
months. In Washington, the fact that 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker is a 
Trustee of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor and that President Harri- 
son has more than once expressed deep 
interest in the work has attaacted atten- 
tion, as well as the fact that existing 
Societies there are doing exceptionally 
good work. 

The name of the Christian Endeavor 
Society in Armenian is ‘‘The Fellowship 
of Those Who Love to Try.” Dr. Rob- 
ert Chambers, missionary in Erzroom, 
writes that “the young people of these 
Societies have found many methods of 
work, but some could not devise any 
form of activity for Christ until some one 
suggested the sleepers in the chapel. 
Immediately a “needle brigade” of, I 
think, four members was formed; and 
these used to distribute themselves be- 
side the drowsy Christians on Sunday, 
and listen and pray and ply the needle. 
They did their work conscientiously, with 
a simplicity, directness and point, often, 
I am afraid, lacking in the preacher's 
discourse. 

The judgment of Prof. Austin Phelps 
of Andover, concerning any new phase 
of church life, would perhaps carry as 
much weight as that of any other living 
man, He writes to the President of the 
United Society: “I have been so deeply 
interested in the new movement creating 
Societies of Christian Endeavor that I 
am moved to express to you, unsought, 
my cordial sympathy with it. It is the 
only movement which has met adequate- 
ly a peril to which our churches for 
many years have been exposed.. I mean 
the absorption of churchly forces in 
methods of usefulness outside of the 
church, and some of them ignoring its 
existence. This movement of Christian 
Endeavor seems admirably fitted to 
counteract that danger. I am grateful 
for it. The rapidity of its- success is 
proof that it was needed. Earnest be- 
lievers were waiting for it.” 

The Constitution of the Society has 
recently been translated into the Holland 
language by Rev. D. Charles Preyer, 
and it is hoped thereby the movement 
may be introduced into the churches of 
the Netherlands. The Constitution is 
also being translated anew into the Ger- 
man, Norwegian and Swedish languages. 
It is already in twelve 


BREVITIES. 


General Grant,s old farm just out of 
St. Louis has been sold,. but the log 
house built by him in 1857 will be re- 
moved and preserved as a relic. 


During a recent discussion of the Ger- 
man patent laws in the Reichstag it was 
revealed that last year Germany granted 
only 3,921 patents against England’s 
9,779 and the United States’ 20, 420, 


A syndicate of New York capitalists 
has purchased the Dismal Swamp canal 
in Virginia and North Carolina for $75,- 
ooo. The new owners intend to rebuild 
the locks and widen and deepen the 
canal for vessels of the largest draught, 
and make this route the connecting link 
from Chesapeake Bay with the great in- 
land waterway of the Atlantic Coast, as 
deeper and better water can be had by 
way of Pasquotank River at the end of 
this canal than by the head of Curti- 
tuck Sound. 


The board of visitors tothe Naval 


Academy at Annapolis recommends that | 


the academic course be reduced from 
six to four years; that the graduates be 
commissioned as ensigns; that the designa- 
tion of persons for appointment and the 
alternates be required to be made one 
year in advance; that the maximum age 
for admission be reduced from twenty to 
nineteen; that the graduates not taken 
into the naval service be put into the 
revenue marine service so far as may 
be if the number admitted to the naval 
service cannot be increased, and the 
number admitted to the academy be 
reduced. 


The current notion that the habit of 
smoking is an excellent means of prevent- 
ing infection from contagious diseases is 
thus disposed of by the British Medical 
“If persons not accustomed 
to smoke were to take to pipes, cigars, 
or cigarettes on the outbreak of an epi- 
demic, they would probably make them- 
selves very unwell, and especially predis- 
posed to fall victims to the prevailing 
pestilence. The mental condition of a 
man who has smoked tobacco too strong 
for him is a state of extreme depression, 
most unfavorable for his welfare during 
an epidemic. We advise non-smokers 


not to put their trust in pyridine during 


the prevalence of fevers, and to remem- 
ber that their tobacco-loving friends owe 
their immunity to good health and 
| strength, which enables them to stand to- 
bacco and at the same time resist infec- 
tion, 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. Dec., 23, 1889. 
The announcement of the House com- 
mittee chairmanships was made on Satur- 
day, and the comments of his friends on 
the individual assignments are highly 
complimentary to Speaker Reed’s good 
sense. Twenty-nine places out of the 
fifty-six go to the Western States; the 
Middle States receive sixteen, New Eng: 
land seven and the Pacific Slope three, 
while the South gets only one. The 
promptness of the selection of the com- 
mittees is surprising. The first howls of 
disappointment come from the West, 
where the supporters of Mr. Reed in the 
speakership contest have been carefully 
rewarded, and where many of the lead- 
ers have been unceremoniously turned 
down in the selection of committees. Mr. 
Reed seems to have felt an obligation to 


bis party to take good care of his oppo- | 


nents in the race, but there his self-im- 
posed obligation ended. He could not 
be expected to take care of all the men 
who had carefully searched his record 
last summer and fall, to try to defeat tke 
pet ambition of his life. ‘“Farmer’ 
Wade, of Missouri, secures the Labor 
Committee. Mr, Reed’s three Kansas 
supporters have received substantial evi- 
dence of his regard. Funston heads the 
Agricultural Committee; Perkins gets 
that of Indian Affairs, and Morrill re- 
ceives the Invalid Pensions chairman- 
ship. Carter, of Montana, who endeay- 
ored to swing the new States into line 
for Mr, Reed, gets the appropriate com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. On the 
other hand, Representative Thompson, 
who is believed by the Speaker’s friends 
to have pushed McKinley’s candidacy 
by unfair means as against Reed, is bad- 
ly left. He is an old and able member, 
and ambitious for leadership. To be 
practically ignored is hardly pleasant, 
and although Mr. Thompson said noth- 
ing very publicly, he cornered the 
Speaker in the members’ lobby and told 
him a few things that fired the blood in 
the Speaker’s face. As he walked indig- 
nantly away Speaker Reed looked like a 
mammoth schoolboy who would like to 
lick the boy he has just quarreled with 
were that boy not too small to strike. 
But this was not the only disagreeable 
episode of the day. After the commit- 
tees had been fully announced, Mr. Chea- 
dle, of Indiana, in a few dignified 
words, resigned his position as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Claims, A 
place on this committee was offered Mr. 
Cheadle in the Fiftieth Congress and 
flatly refused, and the repetition of the 
appointment was regarded as a down- 
right insult. The recognition of a soli- 
tary appointment to such an important 
committee could not but be regarded by 


Mr.Cheadle as a rebuke for having lead |. a 


the Republican bolt that re-elected Dr. 
Milburn, the blind Democratic chaplain 
of the last Congress as chaplain. Mr. 
Cheadle naturally resents any attempt to 
discipline him, and by this recommend- 
ation has the unique distinction of being 
the only member of the House who has 
no place on any committee. Speaker 
Reed has therefore one more bitter en- 
emy in his own party. . 

Congressman Harmer looks further 
than Speaker Reed for the author of his 
sorrow. 
is his enemy who has..done this thing. 
With a long and honorable Congression- 


al experience and successful service as a | 


committee chairman during the last Con- 
gress that the Republican party controll- 
ed, he naturally expected, despite his 


friendship for McKinley, that he .would |. 


receive something more than assign- 
ments to fourth or fifth positions on a 
few important committees. He was the 
leading Republican member of the Com. 
mittee on Naval Affairs during the last 
Congress, and naturally his friends 
thought that the Chairmanship of that 
Committee would come to him. 
With the announcement of Commit- 
tees Congress adjourned until lafter the 
holidays, and the lobbies are deserted, 
for even the lobbyist has a home, or a 
boarding-house, or a hotel substitute for 
one, to which he retires once a year to 
pay tribute to the domestic gods, The 
amount of destitution to be spasmodi- 


cally alleviated this Christmas time has | 


been materially lessened by the mild 
character of the weather. Hunger is 


perhaps erroneously presumed to be}. 


quite a pleasant sensation so long as the 
thermometer is above the thirties. The 
display of Christmas goods is thé most 
remarkable ever seen in this city, but the 
volume of trade is not so large as during 
recent years, except last year. Not 
even low prices tempt purchasers, ~ 

Senator Ingalls took occasion on 
Saturday to tender his compliments to 
the Tenth Census and to express a hope 
that the next one would not be a repeti- 
tion ofthe last in reckless expenditure 
of money and the gathering of useless 
data. 


_ “Believe a dying saab, said Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, as death approached; 


‘there is no salvation but in the sacrifice . 


of the Lamb of God.” 
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Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1890, Tite LIVING AGE en- 
ters upon its 184th Volume. | 
Approved in the outset by Judge 
Story, Chancellor. Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft,andmany others, 
it has met with constant commen- 
dation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo. pages of 
reading-matter yearly; and pre- 
sents, with a freshness and com- 
pleteness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and , Poetry, Scientific, Blographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the | 
entire body of Foreign Perlodica| Literature, 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
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art, and science, and bringing between the same covers 
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No one who values an intel- 


time in which we live. . 
ligent ap rehension of the trend of the times can afford 
to do w thout it.’ — Christian at Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its place 
in enabling the busy reader to keep up with current 
literature. ”—.Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It is one of the few per iodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all +? ood literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New Yor 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, po- 
etry, travels, whatever men are interested in, are 
found here. The Watchman, Boston, 

“The foremost writers of the time are represented 
onits pages. . Itisin the and value of its con- 

facile princeps.”— Presbyterian Banner, 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, 
it is indispensable.” —Central Baptist, St. Louis. 
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entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance. ”— Boston E Evening Traveller. 
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scribing for THE LIVING AGE.” —Hartford Courant. 
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subscription is extremely low.”— Christian A Advocate, 

ashville. 
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is indispensable.” —Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Christmas rains made the sleighing 
so bad that “Santa Claus” failed to 
arrive at many of our Southern Califor- 
nia Sunday-schools on Christmas Eve. 
Extensive preparations for various 
exercises, both literary and benevo- 
lent, were abundantly made but largely 
interrupted. Despite the driving rain, 
the East Los Angeles Congregational 
Sunday-school carried out its programme 
with a full house. The part that caused 
most joy to both giver and receiver was 
the large contribution of food, fuel and 
clothing brought together by the scholars, 
and the next day distributed among a 
score of needy families. ° 

The “Endeavor” Sunday-school, a 
mission of the East Los Angeles Church, 
flourishes under the faithful lead of 
-C.C. Pierce, aided by a good corps of 
the Y. P. S.C. E. workers, Its Christ- 
mas-night tree bore fruit that brightened 
the eyes and cheered the hearts of many 
little waifs. 

The Pico Heights School makes 
steady growth despite the rather prema- 
ture swarming of an M. E. Sunday-school 
before it wastwo yearsold. W. P. Ross 
is the faithful Superintendent, who 
crystallizes the teaching of the school in 
frequent Sunday-school concerts. 

The Chinese Sunday-school of the 
First Church of Los Angeles averages 
twenty scholars, under the efficient lead 
of A. P. Dorland, Esq. A unique and 
apparently very helpful exercise is the 
lesson review before the whole school, 
by one of their number, in the Chinese 
language. 

Our three mission schools at San 
Bernardino, under the general oversight of 
Rev. W. P. Hardy, are doing well. Reor- 
ganization will soon bring larger working 
forces to them, and new- methods may 
increase both numbers and effectiveness. 

At Redlands our church Sunday- 
school, under the care of J. S. Edwards, 
Esq., 1s doing thorough work. A Quar- 
terly Review Concert is a prominent 
feature. A very notable sight in this 
school is a class of young Indians who 
have been induced to attend by the 
Snperintendent, who, with other mem- 
bers of the church, gives employment to 
these greatly neglected “foreigners,” 
though original inhabitants of our fair 


At Crafton, four miles distant, is a 
growing Sunday-school of only four 
months, age, organized by Sunday-school 
Superintendent Case, and well looked 
after by the Redlands church. 

The Monrovia Sunday-school “goes 
up head” for successful methods of 
benevolence. On -last Easter fifty 
nickels were given out to the scholars to 
invest and report the proceeds in a 
Thanksgiving Day contribution to the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society. The aggregate recently 
reported is over fifteen dollars, a per- 
centage of gain that beats the late ‘‘boom” 
time real estate investments. Surely 
those children must have been “diligent 
in business, serving the Lord.” Isn’t 
this a part of the practical work of the 
Sunday-school generally omitted? Why 
should not our Sunday-schools teach 
their scholars how to earn money for 
God’s cause, as well as how to “keep the 
Sabbath day holy”? ©. A. 

Los ANGELES. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Under date of January 3d, a friend 
writes from Olympia, “It has snowed 
every day since Christmas—snow now a 
foot deep. 


The statement is made that more than 
65,000 elephants are killed in Africa 
every year. Their ivory in the raw state 
is worth $4,000,000. 

The important fact is stated that 182 
churches were destroyed by fire last 
year. Of these 170 owe their destruc- 
ton to defective flues. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Singapore are prosecuting an 
active work on behalf of the European 
sailors who frequent that port. 

The “Pilgrim’s Progress” has been 
translated into Amharic, the language of 
Abyssinia. The book has now been 
translated into eighty-four languages. 


The Russian government is building 
a railroad across Siberia to the Pacific 
Ocean. There will be 4,000 miles of 
track and 2,500 miles of river transport- 
ation. 


GROWING WORK IN ALAMEDA. 


The interest in the Sunday-school at 
West Alameda is such, and the growth 
in the work so great, accompanied by 
prosperity in the neighborhood, and the 
opening for sale of lands long in litiga- 
tion, that we feel impelled to consider 
the question of starting and building a 
Congregational church. We earnestly 
invite all who are interested to meet at 
the parlor of the old Governor Haight 
residence Thursday afternoon, January 
17th, at 3 P. m., to take this important 
work into consideration. 

W. W. ScuppDEr, 
FRED BALCH, 
Epwin S, WILLIAMs, 


_ We notice that the old and enterpris- 
ing firm of Fairbanks & Hutchinson, 
agents for Hall’s Improved Type-Writer, 
Fairbanks Scales, etc., have removed 
from 519 Market street, San Francisco, 
to 316 and 318 Market street (junction 


# 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, 


JAN. 19 
LUKE 1:67-80. 


By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 


SONG OF ZACHARIAS, 


Some of the noblest characters of his- 
tory voiced their praises metrically. One 
would hardly expect the mighty warrior, 
David, to be the sweet psalmist of Israel, 
but the two characters are evidently not 
incompatible. Mary gave expression to 
holy exultation ina noble lyric. Zachar- 
ias, whose sOng is the subject of the 

t lesson, attuned the tumultuous 
swellings of his soul to the strains of 
psalmody. 

(Vs. 68-70.) It would appear that 
God is well pleased when modest and 
sincere praise is given him. Flattery is 
unacceptable. Manliness before God is 
right, and the language of manliness is 
simple and concise. A multiplication of 
sonorous phrases, ostensibly to God’s 
praise, is no whit better than a ‘“‘prayer 
machine.” “God visited his people’— 
paid them a visit, in the person of Jesus 
Christ. The great God, creator and 
ruler, walked the earth in person! His 
coming was repeatedly proclaimed by 
holy prophets. He came, and on retir- 
ing, left mighty tokens of having been 
with his children. Imperishable sou- 
venirs ! 

(Vs. 71-73) The purport of that 
personal visit is here stated: 

1. To deliver from enemies. 

2. To perform promised mercies. 

Jesus came into the’ world that he 
might destroy the works of the devil. 
Such mighty webs of evil had been wov- 
en in the looms of Satan, and so deftly 
had the entire world been meshed, that 
a mightier than human or angelic hand 
was necessaay to conquest. A great vic- 
tory over the arch enemy means sufficient 
emancipation. That done, any devout 
servant may say, “I can do all things 
through Christ.” Satan was never omnip- 
otent, but mighty; never omnipresent, 
but seemingly ubiquitous, practically so, 
taking into account a great host of 
trained retainers. 

Mercy implies unmerited kindness. 
Herein. is the goodness of God ; it is by 
no means a matter of course. Man, en 
masse and singly, has been an unreason- 
able rebel. God’s goodness, instead of 
leading to repentance, too often had the 
opposite effect. Goodness was mistaken 
for indulgence, and rebels fortified them- 
selves, Nevertheless, the Lord came to 
perform promised mercies. 

(Vs. 74, 75.) The suggestion here is 
entirely reasonable. ‘That we being 
delivered * * * might serve him.” 
The Ransomer has a right to the ran- 
somed ; bought with a price implies 
ownership. Gratitude should need no 
exhortation. The price paid has some- 
thing to do withit ; uncountable, inestim- 
able. The quality of service, “in holi- 
ness and righteousness,” is reasonable. 
The service of irreverence and half-heart- 
edness is manifestly abominable. 

‘* All for Jesus, all for Jesus, 
All my being’s ransomed powers” 
Is but poor requital, after all, considering 
the price of our redemption. The dura- 
tion of service is also reasonable, “all 
our days”—not mereély in time but eter- 
nity. 
‘* When we’ve been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun, 
We've no less days to sing Giod’s praise 
Than when we first begun.” 

(Vs. 76, 77.) Here is a marked 
change in the tenor of the song. The 
Forerunner is now mentioned and re- 
ceives his tribute in the prophetic song. 
Jesus said of him thirty years later: 
‘‘Among them that are born of a woman 
there hath not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist.” At his appearing, he was 
‘instantly recognized as a prophet; he 
needed no credentials other than his 
message and the power with which it 
was delivered. 

More or less every Christian is in like 
manner a forerunner, “to go before the 
face of the Lord, to prepare his ways.” 
Lifetime heart-burdens, unrelieved by 
any temple sacrifices or religious ritual- 
ism, should disappear in the presence of 
the cross, It is found that they do dis- 
appear, and so this “new and better 
way” commends itself beyond a perad- 
venture. 

(Vs. 78-80) “Thro’ the tender mer- 
cy of our God.” Grace, viewed from 
the divine side, has been defined as the 
acceptance of a substitute, Jesus Christ, 
who visited us in order to perform his 
work of redemption, that peace might 
come—‘“so making peace,” as Paul 
phrases it. 

Jobn was the school-master, living 
embodiment of the law, whose mission 
was to bring the people to Christ. This 
he did most forcibly and faithfully. 
The school-master is still in tremendous 
requisition. No character needed on 
earth so much to-day, next to Jesus him- 
self, as his forerunner John. No proph- 
ecy so pertinent to these times as that 
in Malachi concerning Elijah. The 
thunderings of Sinai are reverberating 
still, and need interpretation by those 
who, in the spirit of the great forerr- |.} 
and seeing another coming... ;~ word 
to take vengeance, are proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord. 


REMARKS, 
_ This song of Zacharias was his first 
utterance after months of enforced si- 
lence. He was smitten dumb because 
of unbelief. He probably used this 
time to a good advantage. He who 
talks the less is apt to think the more. 
I knew a blind man, contentedly blind, 
because, as he said, he saw spiritual 
truth all the more clearly with the inner 
sense. The loss of a faculty sharpens 
the rest, Zacharias mused effectually 


| while speechless, so that when his tongue 


was loosened he had the more to say, 
and so effectually did he speak that his 
utterance was deemed worthy of a place 
in the Book of books. The first utter- 
ance of this man of God was praise to 
Jehovah. Instead of cherishing resent- 
ment against the hand that smote him, 
he loved and worshiped the more. No 
accepted son or daughter escapes the 
chastening of the Lord. Chastening is 
esseutial to their good. It may seem 
grievous for the moment, but ‘‘peaceable 
fruits” result. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning January 19, 1890, 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS, 


Subject. — The Greatness of Love. 
I Cor. xiii: 1-13. 

Other References. — Matt. xvii : 20; 
vi: I, 2; xi: 15; vil: 22, 23; II Tim. ii: 
24; Rom. xv:1,2; Gal. vi: 12; Phil. ii: 
iv; 1I John iv; Ps. x: 3; Prov. x: 12; 
I Peter. iv: 8; I Cor. xiv: 1. 

This chapter resolves Christian life in- 
to principles as a chemist analyses food 
into alkalies, salts, acids, etc. But no 
chemical analysis or combination will 
feed the hungry or keep alive our animal 
life. Christian principles may, for con- 
venience, receive their proper definitions, 
but, after all, they can only nourish the 
soul when they come to us as the “bread 
of life,” maintaining our life rooted and 
grounded in love. 

The greatness of love appears in the 
favorable comparisons catalogued in the 
chapter containing .our subject. Here 
the principal Christian graces appear like 
three presiding powers, and the “great- 
est of these is charity.” 

1. It is more than knowledge. The 
gitt of prophecy, much coveted among 
the ancients, and the power to under- 
stand all mysteries, much desired by the 
learned of all people, are nothing without 
love. 

2. More than oratory. ‘Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels ’—greater than the stately elo- 
quence of Daniel Webster, or the im- 
passioned oratory of Patrick Henry, or 
the incomparable charm of Henry Ward 
Beecher—‘“‘and have not charity, I am 
becomeas sounding brass’”—discc rdant— 
“or a tinkling cymbal”—offensive to the 
ear. 
3. More than faith. Love is in con- 
trast with faith. Its power is akin to 
that of the still small voice. It does not 
“pluck up mountains,” It shines upon 
them. The glaciers creep solemnly 
away. Life appears. Beauty follows, 
and joy spreads over the entire scene. 

4: More than generosity. ‘Though 
I bestow all my goods to teed the poor” 
—blessed experience which the “young 
man” in gospels turned away from “‘sor- 
rowful.” It is generosity, but it is more. 

5. It is more than patience. ‘“Suf- 
fereth long.” It may be necessary to 
suffer. It is good to encounter some 
ice in the world. It makes the air fresh- 
er. The hail-showers and the glaciers of 
life may be as good for some people as 
the sunshine and the dews. The soft, 
brooding warm wings of unselfish love 
are not only just as real as the cold chill- 
ing atmosphere, but vastly more helpful. 
Patience to suffer is admirable; love to 
perform is noble; to endure is saintly, 
and to do in love is Christlike. 

The life-like dog in Landseer’s pic- 
ture, with wistful eyes and appealing 
paws, entreating the cunning parrot for 
a crumb of cheese, represents patience 
in its lower forms, exciting no response 
where love cannot exist. Love is aggres- 
sive, and wise, and fruitful, and cheer- 
fully responsive. 

6. It is kindness. As the zephyrs’ 
breath awakes the music asleep in the 
wire stretched from pole to pole, so love 
in the form of kindness excites the best 
powers slumbering in the sinner’s soul 

7. Itis unselfish kindness. ‘Doth 
not seek her own.” People worn out 
with the disappointments of many vic- 
tories which failed to accomplish what 
they seemed to promise, become hard 
and suspicious. And fallen men and 
women, exhausted with the despair of 
many defeats, become indifferent and 
rebellious. Nothing can reach them but 
unselfish love; like domestic animals 
they understand speech as if it were 
music—by tones rather than by words. 
Unselfish kindness is such that— 

‘* It makes the wounded spirit whole, 

And calms the troubled breast; 
’'Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary rest.” 

8. It i8 forgiveness. Men are not 
changed or sanctified by fear. Pharaoh 
feared, and Felix trembled; but both 
soon settled down to their former state. 
He that was “‘unjust was unjust still.” 
Love forgives and is forgiven. By it the 
soul expands and is elevated. Hope 
may remain unfulfilled as blossoms 
which never ripen into fruit, Faith may 
remain a dwarfed, undeveloped spiritual- 
ity unless it awakens love in some for- 


lorn or sin-bondaged soul. Shakespeare 


said : 

‘‘The beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as keen 
As when a giant dies.” 


The most prodigal son, crushed by the 
tempter, might have welcomed the for- 
giving love of a pardoning father, or 
the aid of a compassionate friend. It is 
not— 


**Too bright and good 
For common nature’s daily food.” 
We may receive it daily from God, 
simply for the asking. Should we not 
hasten to impart it to others ? 

9. It is the greatest of all’ Christian 
virtues. It is most like Christ. It con-. 
tains most of the Divine nature. Cow- 
per well caught the key and sounded it 
forth in the lines— | 


‘Artist, attend! your brushes and your paint, 
Produce t hem; take a chair, now drawa saint. 
Oh, sorrowful and sad! the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks—a Niobe appears. 

Is this a saint? Throw tints and all away; 
True piety is cheerful as the day— 

Will weep, indeed, and have a pitying groan 
For others’ woes, but smiles upon her own.” 


TULARE Clty. 
PANORAMA OF BAT- 


Some of our readers were in the. Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg ; others of us have 
visited that historic field and gone over 
the ground where was fought the great 
battle of our sad civil war. But all of 
us living near this city can now see at the 
corner of Tenth and Market streets a 
panorama of the scene of which General 
Howard, one of the participants, and 
one best able to judge says, ‘Among the 
several panoramas that I have visited I 
consider this painting by far the best 
representation of Gettysburg that I have 
seen.”’ The canvas is four hundred feet 
long and fifty feet wide. The building 
is well fitted in every respect for the pur- 
pose, having been erected as a panorama 
building. Those in charge, and who 
give the explanations, are most polite and 
attentive gentlemen ; the management is 
all that could be desired. 

Go in, out of our busy city, with its 


trade and noise, and varied life, 
and you find yourself standing 
near the centre of the Union 


line at Gettysburg. It is a July day in 
1863, and the Pennsylvania landscape, 
stretching away and away, is beautiful— 
hill and dale, orchard and wheat fields. 
and over all the warm summer sky, 
But here, in this beautiful spot, on that 
summer day, one hundred and fifty 
thousand fellow-countrymen are massed 
in two armies, nearly equal in numbers, 
for an awful, deadly fight. Here is 
Seminary Ridge, taking its name from 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, and 
the o’d town of Gettysburg, where are 
the Confederates. On this higher Ceme- 
tery Ridge, near the center of which is 
the old cemetery of the town, are the 
Union forces, The lines are some five 
miles in length, the Union army holding 
the shorter line of the two and being on 
the defensive. Lee’s army had won 
great victories at Fredricksburg and 
Chancellorsville, and with such an ex- 
perienced general seemed almost invinci- 
ble. Over the discouraged Union army 
was a new and untried commander, 
General Meade. But assaults had been 
made on the right and left of the Union 
line without success. And now, on the 
third day of July, in the afternoon, Lee 
determines to break through the Union 
Centre ; for this purpose Pickett’s Divis- 
ion of Virginians and Georgians is 
ordered to charge. Most bravely they 
obeyed. But, thank God! they were 
bravely met, hurled back and overcome. 
The centre scene, and object of greatest 
interest in the panorama, is this terrible 
assault. Horses and men, generals and 
soldiers, the smoke of cannon and the 
carnage of battle, all are before you. 
The scene in its details is wonderful and 
most realistic, 

You may read about Gettysburg, or 
bear about it, but to view such a picture, 
made true as a picture can be, gives 
you, in much less time, a far better idea, 
Here we see at what terrible cost the 
Union was preserved, and slavery de- 
stroyed. Can it be that Vermonters and 
Virginians, fellow-countrymen from near 
and from far, ever sought thus to slay 
each other by: thousands? Yes, it was 
even so, God-grant--that such scenes 
may never again be repeated in our fair 
land! But we do well to keep in memo- 
ry the past. Our children and we our- 
selves will do well to go and look long 
at this wonderful painting of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. 


The library of the late Dr. Bauer, the 
celebrated German scholar of Leipsic, 
has just been purchased by the Haver- 
ford (Pa.) College for a large price. It 
consists of 8,o00 volumes on ecclesiasti- 
cal literature and history. 


ture of mortar has been proved very suc- 
cessful from a business point of view. 
It is bought by small builders and private 
individuals. In Berlin last year 2,000,- 
ooo barrels were sold. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kobler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, Oalifornia; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
States. They handle all grades of inatrn- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
piano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 137 and 139 Post street, 
San Francisco. 


Why continue the use of irritating pow- 
ders, snuffs or liquids. Ely’s Oream Balm, | 
pleasant of application and a sure cure for 
catarrh and cold in head, can be had for 50c. 
It is easily applied into the nostrils, is safe 
and pleasant, and is curing the most obsti- 
nate cases. It gives relief at once. 


There is nothing (unless it be the sewing- 
machine) that has lightened woman’s labor 
as much as Dobbins’ Electric Soap; constant- 
‘ly sold since 1864. All grocers have it. 
Have you made its acquaintance? Try it. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills stimulate the appe- 
tite and regulate the bowels. Try them. 
Have you seen Ayer’s Almanac? | 


If faithfully used, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will 
remove scrofula, in whatever form it exists. 


1 Beeeham’s Pills eure sick headache. 


In Germany the wholesale manufac- | 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powces never varies. A marvel of purity 

strength and wholesomenesss. More economica} 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 

oe with the multitude of lew-test, short- 

weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 

BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall st., 
ew York. 


CASHIER 


|" ZY * Returning thanks for past fa 
we respectrully ask a continuance of t 
game and solicit accounts of Individae 


als, Firms and Corporations. 
BR. H. McDONALD, Presideng, 
Francisco, Oal., Jan. 1, 1889. 


ANCY TABLES. 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco 


| The New 8 Year! 9 New Year O 


NEW AND TRUS MUSIC BOOK4. 


Choice Sacred Solos. 34 fine songs $1 
Ohoice Sacred Solos. For low voices; 40 sg. 
1 


Song Olassics. Soprano and tenor; 50 sgs. 
Song Olassics. Low voice; 47 songs 
Olassic Baritone and Bass Jongs 
Olaasic Tenor Songs. 36 songe 
Classic Vocal Duets. The very boat........ 
Everest’s Album of Sorg:. Good selections 
Maud V. White’s Album. Tastefal songs.. 
Sullivan’s Vocal Albnm. A master’s work. 
Popular Song Collection. 37 good songs... 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 116 sgs. 
College Songs. 160,000 sold.... -...-.... 50c 
College Songs for Banjo, fur Guitar, each.. $1 
Rhymes and Tunes. Osgood. Home music 1 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Piano Olassics. Vol.1. 44 pieces.......... 1 
Piano Classics. Vol. If. 81 pieces........ 1 
Classical Pianist. 42 pieces.... ........... 1 
Popular Piano Collection. 27 pieces ...... 1 


The above are all superior books. 


Anv book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Boston. 
O. H. DITSON & OO., 887 Broadway,New York. 


KNAGE 


PIANO FORTES 
UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability. 
WILLIAM ENABE & OO. 
BaLtrmone: 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


i 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


TRUMBULL BEEBE, 


419-421 Sansome St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A thimbleful of racr weighs more than a 
pailful of TrHzory. Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all practical 


improvements. 
J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
29 POSTST., §#£=- SAN FRANOISOO. 


BOOKS. 


ee SETS at greatly reduced 
prices. 
ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS beautifully 
illustrated. 
Books, 


BOOKS FOR OHILDREN. 
Eooklets and Oards for Sunday- 
School gifts. i 

OXFORD AND BAGSTER BIBLES. 

CHRISTMAS Cards and Booklets. 


“SONGS OF THE SANCTUABY” al- 
ways in stock. 


BEAGH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISCO. 


AND OTHER SERMONS OF COMFORT.. 


BY REV. GEO. MOOAR, D.D., 


Late Pastor of Plymouth-Avenue Church, 
Oakland, and Professor of SystematicTheology 
and Ohurch History in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary. for sale at the office of THE 
 PAOIFIO. 


PRICE, 81.25 
Per copy. An excellent CHRISTMAS or NEW 
YEAR’S GIFT. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


SAN FRANOISOO SAVINGS UNION, 582 
California street, corner Webb; Branch, 1700 
Market street, corner Polk. For the half year 
ending with the 81st of December, 1889, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of five and 
four. tenths (6 410) per cent. per annum on. 
Term Deposits, and four and one-half (4%) 
pee. cent. per annum on Ordinary Deposits, 

of taxes, payable on and after Thursday, 


New York: 148 Fifth Avenue. 
Wasuineaton: 817 Market Space. 


2d January, 1890. 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


And all the issues of the 


7135 MARKET ST, 
Bsbbath-cchool 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
£1) 


supplies of all kinds a specialty. 


SAMPLES OF 
S.S.Lesson Helps, Illustrated Papers 


E* Et 


TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT SAMPLES OF LESSON HELPS AND ILLUSTRATED PA- 
PERS SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. - 


Subscriptions Taken for all Periedicals at Pablishers’ Prices. 


THE W. W. 
42 Geary Street, 


BRIER CO., 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


. San Francisco, Cal. 
NO 


TES, 1890 


HOUSE, 


| 7335 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Cal’ 
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